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An Imperial Highway of Bygone Days 


A Fireside Retiection on One ot New York’s Great Turnpikes 


HAVE recently been thinking of the high- 
way which began perhaps as a blazed trail 
to yu Je the Fort Orange fur trader on his 
excursions to western New York, be- 
came in due course an early wilderness road 
which beginning at Albany was built west- 
ward in piece-meal fashion, keeping pace 
with the settlement of 

the State until finally its 

recognized western ter- 

minus was Buffalo. In 

its eastern portion men 

sometimes gave it the 

local name of the Cherry 


Valley turnpike, but 


wiser men who ap- 

preciated its real signifi- 

cance called it by the 

more sounding term 

“The Great Western 
A Turnpike”,—and so it 

agenen, Jr. 

was. 

{ do not suppose it is possible for anyone 
to write a documentary history of this ancient 
road. No man living ever saw it save in the 
days of its decline and it was never a subject 
—as was the Erie Canal—for official reports, 
and those who wrote of it did so in only 
a fragmentary way. But possibly I may have 
some slight claim to write concerning it, be- 
cause it ran only five miles north of my home 
and, moreover, my mother was born 
and until her marriage lived in an old 
farm house beside it. From her 
mother, my grandmother, I have 
authentic stories of the road and per- 
haps I can see it through dim heredi- 
tary memory. In any case, I beg to 
say that there is no single incident 
herein set down but what is vouched 
for by what our historians call “‘au- 
thentic oral tradition.” 

Straight west from Albany it ran 
over hill and dale, almost as direct as 
if drawn by a ruler laid across the 
map. Its builders were fully con- 
vinced of the undebatable proposition 
that a straight line is the shortest dis- 
tance between two points, but had 
never had their attention directed to 
the equally evident fact that the bail 
of a kettle is no longer when it lies 
down than when it stands up. 

I suppose the most noteworthy en- 
gineering feature of the road was the 
bridge across the shallow water and 
marsh at the foot of Cayuga Lake. 
This bridge is said to have been a mile 
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and eight rods long and built nearly at the 
level of the water on piles driven into the 
muddy bottom. The story runs that when the 
stage coach approached the bridge, it was 
usually the signal for a fresh burst of speed 
and that the great lumbering four horse 
vehicles thundered over it at a swinging trot. 
That must have been coaching with an extra 
thrill thrown in. 


A Famous Tavern 


‘It was a long trail. Beside it everywhere 
grew up taverns—fifty ot them on the fifty- 
two miles between Albany and Cherry Val- 
ley, and at intervals little villages but no 
large towns. Cities came only with the rail- 
road and the development of industrial life. 
What is now Guilderland, some eight miles 
west of Albany, was then known as “The 
Glass House” in memory of the fact that 
Alexander Hamilton once established there 
the manufacture of glass. Here was 
“‘Sloans”—probably the most famous tavern 
stand of all the road. Tradition has it that 
in the low rambling barns was stabling for 
three hundred horses, while in the inn a 
corresponding array of travelers might lay 
down their weary heads. 

Doubtless it was a famous hostlery in its 


(Photograph from « deut im the p 





An 8-horse team and Conestoga wagon on the Western Turnpike 
about the year 1825. ° . " “ “ 
of the author.) 


time, but the genial landlord who kept open 
house there a hundred years ago could never 
in his wildest imagining conceive an age when 
a guest with traveling bag in hand could 
calmly pronounce the formula “Give me a 
single with tub and shower and a call for 
8:30 please.” 

Further west was the hamlet of Duanes- 
burg and the manor house where General 
Duane was lord of sixty thousand acres of 
land. These holdings were caught in the 
same cataclysm which scattered the much 
greater van Rensselaer Barony. 

Six miles further west was Esperance 
where the pike was carried across Schoharie 
Creek on a covered wooden bridge built by 
the State of New York in 1806 and it still 
stands as a monument to the skill of the long 
dead craftsmen who framed it. I hear with 
sorrow that it is about to be razed in order 
to provide for what many people call “the 
march of progress.” 

But I cannot stop to speak of other villages 
strung along the Road—of the long street at 
Carlisle, and the big white Academy which 
once overlookec: it from the hill—of Cherry 
Valley made noteworthy forever by its Indian 
massacre—of old Morrisville-over-the-Hill, 
once county scat of Madison County—of 
beautiful Cazenovia by its lake—or of the 
“Salt Springs Cut-off,” where a branch from 
the great road ran down to the old 
village of Salina and the salt-kettles 
at Syracuse—nor yet of Canandaigua 
set in the midst of an agricultural re- 
gion which surely can be excelled no- 
where in our State—a village notable 
for many things—among others the 
fact that here in 1791 the United 
States met in conference for the last 
time with the once invincible Six Na- 
tions, the vanishing Iroquois Con- 
federacy. 

I assume that the opening of the 
Erie Canal in 1825 was also the be- 
ginning of the decline of this great 
road. It was evident that overland 
hauling with teams would never for a 
moment compete with water-borne 
commerce. With the coming of the 
canal, and later of the railroads, it 
lost its importance as a long distance 
artery of trade and became merely a 
local road serving the farms that lay 
along it and eventually even the men 
who lived beside it forgot that in 
theory at least, :t was a continuous 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Smoothn 
Features —_ New Colors owem 





Chevrolet again electrifies the world 
by increasing Chevrolet Values/ 


Now in the greatest year of Chevrolet 
history—building cars in tremendous 
volume to meet an ever-increasing 
demand—Chevrolet continues its 
successful policy of increasing Chevro- 
let values. 

Everywhere, Chevrolet has been 
regarded as the world’s finest low- 
priced car. For month after month the 
public has been sending Chevrolet 
popularity to new and record- 
breaking heights— 

—because Chevrolet alone combines 
all the advantages of quality, design 
and construction with lowest prices. 


Now Chevrolet adds to the perform- 
ance, beauty and completeness of 
equipment that has been winning 
the world to Chevrolet— 


—by developing the smoothest 
Chevrolet in Chevrolet history, by 
enhancing its smart appearance and 
by adding features which increase 
the economy and satisfaction of 
Chevrolet purchase and ownership! 


A triumph of engineering science, 
to-day’s Chevrolet is the only low- 
priced car ever to offer every quality 
of smooth car performance. 

Forty to fifty miles an hour as long as 
you like without the slightest sense of 


forcing or fatigue! Remarkable 
smoothness at every speed! Accelera- 
tion that is a delight in traffic! Power 
that conquers hills and mud and sand 
and rough country roads— 

—such are the almost revolutionary 
qualities attained by a new and supe- 
rior method of mounting the motor in 
the chassis and by a new camshaft 
with scientifically determined quiet- 
ing curves. 

See your nearby Chevrolet dealer! 
Arrange for a demonstration! Admire 
the brilliant beauty of the new and 
striking Duco colors on every model! 
Rich Algerian Blue on the Sedan; 
smart Thebes Gray on the Coach; 
Alpine Green on the Landau; Dundee 
Gray on the Coupe; ard on all oper 

models, modish Biscay Green. Mark 
the greater convenience of the central- 
ized throttle and spark control! Note 
that all models now carry approved 
stop-lights as standard equipment. 
See the beautiful enclosed bodies by 
Fisher. 

Then take the wheel—and you will 
quickly learn that today’s Chevrolet 
with its new smoothness, new features 
and new colors, is a car that only 
Chevrolet could build—an astounding 
value that only Chevrolet could offer. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Putting the Final Touches on the Pullets 


The Problem ot Bringing Them Into Production Without A Fail Moult 


ITH the coming of fall and the ma- 
turing of pullets, the farm hen flock 
takes a new lease on life. It is a bit 
disheartening to see the old hens fall 
off one by one, and the contents of the egg bucket 


get smaller and smaller, but it is also consoling 
to see the combs bud out on 
the young stock. The prob- 
lem now is to give these 
young birds every chance 
to fully develop. 

Feeding during the last 
few weeks generally tells 
the story of the actual con- 
dition of these birds. If 
they have been poorly fed, 
if they have been poorly 
housed, if they 





By L. H. HISCOCK 


has not got the endurance. Fat is a hen’s re- 
serve power, and she must have it if she is to 
stand up through the winter. 

A great many persons put their birds entirely 
on grain, doing away with all mash, and perhaps 
this policy is all right. The trouble with it is that, 
if you have not sorted out your entire flock ac- 
cording to size and age, you may be actually 
harming the smaller birds. It seems to me that 
it is a much wiser course to restrict the amount 
of mash your birds eat, either by limiting them 
to so much mash a day, or else by giving them 
so much grain that they will not eat it very 
heavily. This takes care of the birds that want 
mash to balance up their ration. If a bird is per- 


fectly content with grain she will fill up and be 
satisfied. Also when you come to house up your 
pullets, if they nave been accustomed to mash, 
it is not such a radical change when they are 
finally put on the laying mixture. When a bird 
has been accustomed to just grain, she is apt to 
balk at mash; she has lived an easy life with all 
the grain she can get, and sometimes, when the 
pullets are well advanced, the change to a laying 
ration causes enough of an upset to start a moult. 
* + * 


Next to the feeding problem comes that of 
housing. Before a pullet goes into winter quar 
ters, every house should be cleaned thoroughly. 
The ideal condition for pullets is a nice clean, 
light house, with plenty of sunshine, and a good 
floor litter of straw. A clean house is not a house 

from which the old straw has been 





have been @ eee 
poorly raised |i 
from start to finish, there is still 
some chance of putting them back 
into a fair condition. Assuming that ° 
the birds have had an abundant 
amount of mash, and ample grain, 
especially at night, they should be 
in excellent condition. Under these 
circumstances, if they are beginning 
to comb out, the best policy to pur- 
sue is to give them ample grain, a 
grain composed at least fifty per 
cent of cracked corn. The advant- 
age of corn at this stage of the de- 
velopment is its ability to fill out 
and fatten up the already well 
grown bird. To take a bird and 
house her up without a final fatten- 
ing period is just about the same as 
committing egg suicide; she simply 
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One of the secrets in obtaining profitable winter egg production is to get the 
pullets into the proper conditions to stand the task expected of them. 





removed, but a house that has been 
swept and sprayed so that it is free 
from lice and mites. I have al- 
ready written about these pests, but 
I mention them because they are a 
menace to the well being of these 
younger birds. 

In this connection there is one 
other point worth mentioning. The 
surest way to ruin many a good pul- 
let is to house her up with a lot of 
old hens where she doesn’t have a 
chance to even eat on even terms 
but is bullied from one hen to the 
next. If your housing conditions 
are not of the best, then run a parti- 
tion, do something so that pullets 
will live with pullets, and have a 
chance to eat square meals every 


ay. 
(Continued on page 16) 


Pennsylvania Farmers Hold a Real Dairy Show 


Cumberland County Dairymen Get Together in the Proper Fashion 


NE of the large and most successful 

dairy shows ever held in Cumberland 

County, Pennsylvania occurred recently 

when thirty-seven exhibitors from that 
county exhibited two hundred and fifty head of 
Holsteins and Guernseys, most of them pure- 
bred animals. 

This show was designated as the Cumberland 
County Dairy Show and Field Events and was 
held at Rudy’s Woods near Carlisle. Entries in 
the show were limited to Cumberland County 
dairymen and practically 100% of the foremost 
Holstein and Guernsey breeders availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of showing some of 
their best producing and best bred animals. 

The show was conducted under the joint aus- 
pices of the Cumberland County Cow Testing 
‘Association, the Cumberland 


By P. L. EDINGER 


the lurch as to the source, breeding and worth of 
the animals purchased. Buying of dairy animals 
is a practice in Cumberland County, and it is a 
method of replacing needed dairy stock which is 
of doubtful value and which has not brought the 
best dairy development to the county during 
the past. The purpose of the demonstration was 
to elucidate this fact and to impress farmers with 
the advisability of improving their dairy herds 
from the offspring of good sires bred to good 
females. 

Another demonstration which emphasized the 
foregoing idea was a Get-of-Sire demonstration 
taken from the herds of J. H. Lear and Elmer C. 
Ludt, Carlisle. The sire in this demonstration 


is owned jointly by Messrs. Ludt and Lear and 
is known as Wintherthur Bess Burke Donsaskia 
No. 401395. Thirty-five offspring from this sire 
from both herds were grouped about him and 
served as an excellent concrete example of the 
value of a prepotent sire in aiding in the deveiop- 
ment of a good dairy herd, 

A third feature somewhat similar to the two 
foregoing demonstrations was a Selection of 
Foundation Pure-Breds taken from the herds of 
Geo. Wilson, Boiling Springs, Niesley Bros., 
Mechanicsburg, and I. V. Otto, Carlisle. Cows 
from the dairy herds of these three members of 
of the local Cow Testing Association were used, 
featuring the results secured upon them in the 
Testing Association as to milk and butter fat 
production, their ages and individualities. 

A Guessing Contest was an- 
other educational feature. Four 











County Holstein Friesian Breed- 
ers’ Association and the Cumber- 
land County Agricultural Exten- 
sion Association. Being a strictly 
educational feature of the dairy 
improvement work now being 
done in this County, no space 
Was granted any concessionaires. 

Among the educational fea- 
tures, in addition to the exhibi- 
tion itself, was a Raising versus 
Buying of Dairy Animals 
Demonstration chosen from the 
herd of J. W. Raudabaugh, Car- 
lisle, the purpose of which was 
to show by means of the animals 
in his herd the advantages of 
raising dairy calves from animals 











of known merits instead of buy- 
mg them through those channels 
which leaves the purchaser in 


In the judging ring at Rudy’s Woods, Carlisle, 


Pa. Thousands of farmers and their 
families from Cumberland and adjacent counties attended this dairy function which was the 
first of its kind in this section of the State. 


animals from the herd of F. B. 
Sellers, Jr., Carlisle, were chosen, 
Being a member of the Cow 
Testing Association definite rece 
ords were available on these ani- 
mals. One hundred and eighty- 
two people took “guesses”, the 
object being to place the animals 
in their proper order as regards 
butterfat production and also as 
regards the profit above feed 
cost which each animal made for 
a twelve month’s production 
period. These four animals 
were all grades and were descrip- 
tively designated by the use of 
terms “Red,” “Yellow,” Blue 
and “Holstein”. Cash monies 
for first and second winners 
(Continued on page 16) 
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The Harvest Outlook 


HE following brief summary of the crop and 

market situation on September Ist will in- 
terest every farmer at this time when all are 
wondering what the final results of the season’s 
work are going to be. The summary is taken 
from a report published by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The winter wheat crop is made and no small part of 
it already marketed. In the Wheat Belt proper it is a 
fine crop. The country-wide average yield was 17.1 
bushels per acre, the highest since 1914 and the grain 
is of splendid weight and quality. The winter Wheat 
Belt is blessed with what it appears to regard as a sea- 
son of prosperity. Spring wheat, on the other hand, is 
a spotted and generally disappointing crop, due to the 
earlier drought. Corn prospects have improved with 
the recent rains but will hardly make an average crop 
even though frost holds off until late. Hay is a short 
crop, as a whole, and old stocks are light. Dats are 
about an average crop but stocks of old oats on farms 
are unusually large. Fruit is a ueavy crop. 

The land is being fitted now ana seeding begun for 
another crop of winter wheat. The reported intention 
of farmers is to sow 14 per cent more acreage to wheat 
than last fall. If these intentions are carried out it 
will mean about 45 million acres in winter wheat, which 
would exceed the annual average during the war or 
post-war period. , : ’ 

The outlook for the livestock industries continues 
favorable. That fact coupled with a prospect of fairly 
well balanced food and feed crop production appear to 
offer encouraging evidence for this season’s outcome. 
On the other hand, the recent general turn of prices 
has been against the farmer. The index of the pur- 
chasing power of farffi products in terms of non-agri- 
cultural commodities, dropped two points last month, 
standing at 85 per cent of pre-war parit,. 


May We Be Worthy 

I am writing this personal letter because I wish to 
tell you how much I appreciate the American Agri- 
culturist as a farm and home paper. | ; 

Upon its pages are found those high ideals that 
stand for stability, refinement and culture in the 
home, thereby making our nation the greatest nation 
on the earth today. 

The American Agriculturist is a great help to me 
in my work as lecturer in the Grange. I sometimes 
put on a whole program gleaned from its pages with 
the exception of music and songs, and always feel 
that a most worthwhile program has been put on, 
both as to education and humor. There is nothing 
like “Eastman’s Chestnuts” jokes to create a good 
wholesome laugh. 

The American Agriculturist is doing a fine work 
for the rural people, in keeping the vital subjects per- 
taining to farm and education before them, asking 
them to write about these subjects, thereby helping 
them to become better informed than they otherwise 


would be. 
There is no better friend for the rural people than 





the American Agriculturist.. May it have every suc- 
cess in the future, 


HE letter above from a lecturer of a Pomona 

Grange in a New York county is typical of 
the increasing aumber of such letters which we 
are constantly receiving. We publish it not in 
any sense of boastfulness, but because we have 
a very deep feeling of responsibility in using 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST to promote the wel- 
fare and happiness of our people, and such letters 
bring us happiness in assuring us that we are at 
least doing something in the attainment of our 
ideal. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST now goes to more 
than 100,000 farm homes in New York State and 
to 45,000 more homes in adjoining states. The 
United States Census shows that there are 189,- 
000 farms in New York State. This means that 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is a weekly visitor in 
over half of the farm homes of the Empire State. 
It means that the paper has a great responsibility 
and a great opportunity to advance the prosperity 
and happiness of a people who need and are 
worthy of all the happiness and success that they 
can secure. It is our prayer, therefore, that we 
may be worthy of your trust and confidence. 





In Memory of New York’s Pioneers 

T would be interesting to know how many 

thousand farm people visited the log cabin ex- 
hibit of the New York State Agricultural Society 
and the Department of Farms and Markets at the 
recent State Fair. No single exhibit on the en- 
tire ground attracted more attention. Crowds 
were packed in front of it from the beginning 
to the end of the week. On page 6 there is a 
picture of the log cabin, which was moved bodily 
from Northern New York and erected in the 
State Institutions Building for the exhibit. 

We wish there were room to tell you in de- 
tail about some of the interesting aemonstrations 
of old time home industries and about some of 
the old-fashioned equipment and furniture which 
were shown, for we know you would be in- 
terested. Mrs. Amanda Vroman of Schoharie 
County was on duty all of the time running the 
spinning wheel, and an interesting part of the 
program was the spinning contest in which eight 
elderly women took part. This recalled the times 
when the women made almost the entire clothing 
outfit for their families from the wool which the 
farmers grew on their own farms. John Mul- 
berry, of Potters Hollow, sat at his cobbler’s 
bench during the week and made a complete pair 
of boots, pegging them with wooden pegs. 

Young ladies from the Department of Farms 
and Markets dressed in old time costumes, con- 
tributed greatly to the program by singing the 
songs our grandmothers used to sing, and John A. 
McDermott got his share of the applause as an 
old time fiddler. There were dozens of short 
speeches by men prominent in the Agricultural 
and civil life of the state. Jared Van Wagenen, 
Jr., staff writer of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
and D. P. Witter, chairman of the Agricultural 
Committee in the State Assembly, were on duty 
constantly at the exhibit talking about and ex- 
plaining the farm and home customs of other 
times. A large part of the success of the exhibit 
was due to the untiring labor and good manage- 
ment of Charles Baldwin, Secretary of the Agri- 
cultural Society. Also the Society is much in- 
debted to Berne A. Pyrke, Commissioner of 
Farms and Markets and to the State Fair Com- 
mission for their hearty cooperation. 

What is the object of all of this? This is the 
third successful event of its kind that the Agri- 
cultural Society has had emphasizing and com- 
memorating the works and customs of the pioneer 
farmers of New York. The Society wants to go 
on with this work and make it permanent, erect- 
ing at some suitable place a building where the 
disappearing farm machinery and _ household 
equipment of olden times can be preserved and 
where each year the fine customs of the pioneer 
farmers of New York can be revived. It is fitting 
that the Agricultural Society—the oldest farm or- 
ganization in New York—should do this work, 
but it cannot be done without your help. 


American Agriculturist, September 25, 1926 
Editoriai Page ot the American Afgriculturist 


The Society needs a strong membership and 
some funds to carry on its activities. The annual 
membership dues of the Society are only a dollar 
a year. Are you not interested enough in the 
great work of preserving in permanent form the 
farm history of the Empire State to give the 
Society your support? If so, send your dollar 
to Charles Baldwin, Secretary of the Agricultural 
Society, Albany, New York. 





A Chance For Grange Lecturers 
E want to call attention of all New York 
State Grange lecturers to the Grange 
Program ‘Contest, the rules of which are pub- 
lished below. Last year a jine lot of programs 
were submitted and everyone agreed that the 
contest was a help to many Granges and to 
lecturers in working out their programs. It 
is expected that an even larger number of con- 
testants will enter the contest this year. 
The rules follow: 
1—Henry Morgenthau, Jr., publisher of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, makes a personal offer 
of $100 in cash prizes to Grange lecturers 
who submit the best three programs for 
subordinate Granges. Mr. Morgenthau 
offers $50 as a first prize, $30 second prize 
and $20 third prize. 
2—Any lecturer of any Subordinate Grange of 
New York State may take part. 
3—All of the prize money will be paid this year 
to the individual winners and none to the 
Grange itself. : 
4—Programs entered for the contest must first 
be tried out in the lecturer’s own Grange. 
5—Programs must be both instructive and en- 
tertaining with an appeal for both old and 
young members. 
6—Programs should be made up so as to use 
all of the varied talent of the members. 
7—Programs should be stated in sufficient de- 
tail so that they may be easily followed by 
any Grange, and each program may be ac- 
companied by a brief description not to ex- 
ceed one hundred words. 
8—Each of the three programs should be 
written on a separate sheet of paper, on 
one side of the paper only; type-written is 
preferred, but not required. In any case, 
write very plainly. 
9—Contest will close December 31, 1926. The 
winners will be announced at the annual 
meeting of the New York State Grange in 
February, 1927. Winning programs will 
be published in both the American Agri- 
culturist and the National Grange Monthly. 
Other good programs not among the win- 
ners may also be published. 
10—The judges will be the same as last year 
and will consist of S. L. Strivings, master 
of the New York State Grange, Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., publisher of American 
Agriculturist, and Charles M. Gardner, edi- 
tor of the National Grange Monthly. 
11—Send all programs to American Agricul- 
turist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
12—With the submitted programs, give your 
full name and address, the name of the sub- 
ordinate Grange of which you are lecturer, 
and its address, together with the name of 
the master. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 

T would certainly seem that I have a lot of 

perseverence in continuing with these chest- 
nuts after some of the letters which I receive from 
my friends about them. But if anything would 
stop me, the subtie hint in the story which follows, 
which someone has just sent me, would do it. 

A noted story teller at a dinner party related an 
anecdote and was at first gratified by the laugh- 
ter of an old lady among the guests, but later he 
was a little suspicious as her mirth continued. 
After he turned to stare at her somewhat puzzled, 
she spoke in explanation : 

“Oh, that story is a favorite of mine. THE 
FIRST TIME I HEARD IT I LAUGHED SO 
HARD THAT I KICKED THE FOOT- 
BOARD OFF OF MY CRIB! 
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A Very Present Help 


Neariy Forty Thousand Dollars Paid Subscrib 


NE of ihe important services which Since AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST began to in- 
AMERICAN AGricutturist furnishes sure our subscribers as a part of our service, 
our subscribers is the travel-accident the North American Accident Insurance Com- 
insurance policy of the North Ameri- pany has paid our people or their estates up to 


can Accident Insurance Company. Thousands 
of our readers now own these policies. 


September Ist of this year a total of $37,922.- 
It is 48. Of this great sum, $15,700.34 was paid to 


among your most valuable possessions and our subscribers between February lst and 
should be guarded carefully so that it may be August 31st of this year. o 

found quickly in case of accident. Let no one The increase in the amount of indemnities 
lessen your confidence in this valuable pro- shows two things: First, that a larger number 


tection which may be a life saver to 
you or your family in time of trouble. 
Because of the help that we have been 
able to extend to thousands of our peo- 
ple when in trouble by this policy, we want 
to tell you something about this service. 








American Agriculturist Subseribers Who Have Been Paid Claims 
Totalling $15,700.34 Between February 1, 1926, and 
August 31, on our Accident Insurance Policy. 
























Arthur Weatherwax Est., Peru, N. Y. ....-.+-eeeee: $1000.00 
Seek ©, Ge, GG, Te hess cheeancesnces 60.00 
Nettie E. Dennis, Preble, N. ¥. ......ccccccesces ° 7.14 
coseph Delicilo, Preble, N. Y. .........sccceees eee 60.00 
Clair Risley Est., North Brookfield, N. Y. ....ces008 1000.00 
F. M. Crawford, Bolivar, N. Y¥ oeeseeeeneseee 60.00 
Mae K. Darrington, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. .....cee008 70.00 
arthur V. Walters Est., Delaware, N. J. ......000 250.00 
.oseph Barry, Brainerd Station, N. Y. .......-0.-008 30.00 
Alona M. Eiliott, Hamlin, N. Y. .........ccccvece 10.00 
rene Haines, Vincentown, N. J. pe reeeemeene 12.00 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stratton, Appleton, N. Y. ......eee 24.28 
Mmil Schaad, Central” Square, N. Y. ........e00008 4.28 
Lena Hutson, Fraser, N. Y. ... és bee CeGeweonNee ° 20.00 
«- Henry Quell, Jr., East Greenbush, N. Y. .... ces 84.28 
x. L. Hamilton, Franklinville, N. Y. .... 30.00 
Leo Quinn, Brockport, N. Y. ......... 30.00 
Leon E. Williams Est., 1000.00 
Perey Alliger, Waverly, N. Y P — 74.28 
~ohn Cummings, Atwater, N. Y. .... eee 90.00 
evlia Jorden, Morris, N. ¥. ......ccccccccccscscccs 30.00 
Witte CC. Siem, Wellocille, BK. YF. .ccccccccccvcss 97.14 
Ress &. Wealden, Webster, BH. FW. .... cccccccseseccce 10.00 
Simon Seleske, Batavia, N. Y eee eaneeeennet ° 90.00 
Karl Ingraham, Chenango Forks, N. Y. .....2.. cose 80.00 
Alfred =Fiera, Bibridp, BM. ¥. .. ...cccccccveccese . 80.00 
Wis. Unilin, Gomee, B. F...n ccccevcoscccsooss ° 77.14 
eee Tes, Dee G. We cc ndcecacsncsoosns 10.00 
Se Gee, Vee, TT... 4400000000 0e6esees 30.00 
a, Te Gees Tee, Bee, TE poccccesectesese 1000.00 
Rose Martino, Millville, N. J. ....i..cccccccccccecs 20.00 
Robert Acderson, West Chazy, N. Y. ......e.- eccee 130.00 
dward Henneberry, Pompey, N. Y. .....ececcecees ° 40.00 
Ward M. Storum, Litle Valley, N.°¥. ....cccccccces 30.00 
Victor J. Vennie, Cadyville, N. Y. 20.00 
Christiano Mehl, Verona, N. Y. . 10.00 
Russell Johnson, Princeton, N. J. 10.00 
irving Gardner, Hartwick, N. Y. ... 10.00 
Wm. Recar, West Chazy, N. Y. ... 30.00 
Wm. E. Upton, Dolgeville, N. ¥. . ° 57.14 
We COR, BE, WE. OD. kos ccccuccccceee eee 30.00 
Kermit Keif, Alexander, N. Y. ......cccccceee e+e 1000.00 
OL - 100.00 
Frances Montgomery, Monticello, N. Y. ......ee06 ° 40.00 
ee I, TO, Bh. Es on ccc ccccececs ° 61.43 
eee See, Se. Oh otccccceesdccsoses e 40.00 
ae oe ee: DL Se Be ccsccwncsoescsécue 67.86 
ee Ce Oh Wy ac ceca ded we dink ones - 130.00 
Michael LaBar, Blairstown, N. J. .....ccccccccece 20.00 
a. Ee Be, BR, es kvccncvucosseense e 20.00 
%. H. Lilley, Conewango Valley, N. Y. .....cceccce 25.00 
Robt. J. McWhorter Est., Salem, N. Y. .....ccccccs 15.71 
Zelda Miller, W. Albany, N. ¥. .....c.ccces eevee 40.00 
Emma Miller, W. Albany, N. Y. ° 40.00 
dohn MeCloe, Nicholson, Pa. ....... 30.00 
Sherman Judd, DeRuyter, N.Y. 32.86 
Frank B. Colburn, Westfield, N. Y. 10.00 
Samuel Jones, Watervliet, N. Y. 87.14 
Wm. Peterson, Girard, Pa. ...... 80.00 
ohn Jaduizyez, Newport, N. Y. ..... 10.00 
R. J. Hatchkiss, Sinelairville, N. 10.00 
Fred LaFortune, Cortland, N. Y. 50.00 
Edward Thompson, Fowlerville, N. 30.00 
Karl M. Jackson, Livonia, N.Y. 10.00 
See Sen, NO MR. sinc ccdateesecneece e 20.00 
Angelo Patti, Forestville, N.Y... 2.2.2 2220222 ~ 40.00 
Mrs. Margaret Watt, Fulton, N. Y. ....cccccee eee 55.71 
Helen Archer, Jefferson Valley, N. Y. ......0.... 30.00 
Jeon Hammer, LeRoy, N. Y. ........cccccsccccccee 42.86 
Arlo A. Baker Est., LeRoy, N. ¥. 122.222. weseeees 1000.00 
Percy Kimbark, Oswego, N. Y. ......., RRS 65.71 
Mrs. Lulu E. Little, Youngstown, N. Y. nails 14.28 
J. H. Mingus Est., Towanda, Pa. ..... e6eese 1000.00 
Fred Green Est., Towanda, Pa psecereecesesse 1000.00 
Grover Haynes, LaFayette, N. ¥..... 2222 22222222°° ““yo‘o0 
Seo S. Riland Fst., Schuylkill Haven, Pa. ...... 222" 1000-00 
Amy Van(lief, Sencea Falls, N.Y... : 20.00 
David White, Brasher Falls, N. Y. 20.00 
Mrs. Elizabeth Wright, Wayland, N. Y. 20.00 
Lynn Devereaux, Clyde, N. Y. .-.... 2. 20.00 
Fry Darling, Leon, N. Y. ............. 30.00 
Edward Chaffin, So. Dayton, N. Y. .....cecceee 130.00 
John R. Pratt, Wellsburg, N. Y¥. .....0.0 econo > 130.00 
Lestie Brown, Bemus Point, N. Y. .......0000..... 14.28 
Chas. F. Jones, Vail, N. J. ..........02 0002, aoe Je 
Chas. Humphrey, Smyrna, N. Y. ............ thie 150.00 
Mott Tracy, Alpine, N. Y¥. ........ccc0 aia bes 42.86 
E. L. Munson, Portland, N. Y. ........ noma ; 107.14 
Samuel J. Walker, Rome, Pa. .............7°°°"° 40.00 
Larry Lombardo Est., High Falis, N. ¥. 222222222" 1000.00 
Dan Harte, Marathon, N. Y. ........... cabechos. ae 
Zemphy Huntiey, Sanquoit, N. Y. ......... pax 30.00 
Elliott H. Main, Locke, N. ¥. .......2227°° sccse 50.00 
Chas. C. Scott, Waterville, N. Y. ........ Sapa 32.86 
Frank Wood, Trumansburg, N. Y. ............... : 70.00 
James Proctor, Corry, Pa. ............. Segdecielic, 60.00 
Sprague H. Record, Stittsville, N.Y. .......... 2... 30.00 
George Keyninson, Salamanca, N. Y. shes 30.00 
Howard A. Smith, Ripley, N. Y. . tee 20.00 


Walter Heenan, Lockport, N. Y. .. 


Frederick Bray, Sanquoit, N. Y. 10.00 
Harold C. Berry, Meadville, Pa. 2.68 
Mrs. Bertha Butzer, Hollands, N. Y. 60.00 
Joseph Condon, Waterville, N. Y. wees 20.00 
Frank M. Garrison, Elmer, N. J. ....... 10.00 
John Twomey, Barker,,N. Y. ........ cocenee 30.00 
Traley Perry, Churubusco, N. Y. ....... CEFR 41.43 
George Zimmerman, St. Jobnsville, N. Y. S Sepia ane 20.00 
Wm. K. Benham, Penn Yan, N. Y. ..... eevecece 30.00 
W. J. Henderson, Tully, N. ¥. ...°../ °°! aor 


Bernard Adelstein, Jamesburg, N. Y. 

ig at a a eecccccccccccs 880.00 
Richard I. Bernstein, Center Moriches, N. Y, 
Mrs. Inez I. Finch, Little Valley, N. Y. ... 
Fred Miller, Ancram Lead Mines, N. Y. ............ .00 
Wilbur Joyner Est., Binghamton, N. Y. eveeeesesees 1000.00 














This is the wrecked car in which Mrs. Frank P. West of West Edmes- : 
ton, N. Y., was killed May 30, 1925. $1000.00 was paid her estate. Mr. West, broke her leg. When she was unable 


badly injured, received $60.00 in weekly disability benefit. 


of farm people believe in this service enough to use 
it; and second, the large indemnities paid lately indi- 
cate an increase in the number of accidents. Bear in 
mind that all of this money has gone to farm people 
in times of trouble when it was especially needed. 
Also remember that the protection was obtained for 
the small sum of a dollar a year. 

You no doubt have heard, or will hear, from time 
to time propaganda about this insurance spread by 
jealous enemies. It is always true that any individ- 
ual or any cause worthwhile has its detractors and its 
enemies, and this insurance work is no exception. 


But facts’ are facts, and the 
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in Time of Trouble 


ers on A. A. Policy 


you can publish this, I am perfectly willing that you 
should give my name. Thanking you, I am i 
MRS. C. J. NORTON, Lebanon, N. Y. 


Now of course we occasionally have a sub- 
scriber who has misunderstood the policy of 
who has expected too much. AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST does not pretend to sell you some- 
thing for one dollar that you should have paid 
ten dollars for. We do say with emphasis 
that this is splendid protection for one dollar 
and farmers have too little protection 
in this age of so many accidents. 

Of course, once in a while there is 2 
person who is injured in some manne= 
that is not covered by this policy anc 
he or she is dissatisfied because the 
company cannot go farther than the 
agreement stated in the policy. 

If a man accidentally falls out of a 
hay mow or slips on the ice or breaks 
a leg, that certainly would not be cov- 
ered by a _ travel accident policy. 
One particular case we have in mind 
was that of a woman, who while feed- 
ing her hens slipped on the ice, fell and 


to collect on her insurance policy she 
was very much dissatisfied. Another accident 
that we recall was that of a man who was 
kicked in the leg, the injury developing into T 
B and consequently resulting in the loss of his 
limb. Had he read his policy he would have 
known very well that such a catastrophe wag 
not provided for in the insurance. 

In the policy it is stated specifically: 


PART I 
(a) By the wrecking or disablement of a railroad 
passenger car or street railway car, passenger steam+ 
(Continued on page 19) 








truth is always the truth and 
speaks for itself. On this page 


Home Work Questionnaire 


you will find a list of names HERE probably is not a single woman in all the great AMERICAN 
and addresses of people or es- AGRICULTURIST family who is not interested in finding some way to 
tates who have received cash  egyn aq little extra money. Thousands of letters come to us asking about 
from our travel accident in-  ygyious home work schemes, practically all of which are frauds. : 


surance policy from February 
Ist to August 31st of this year. 


In order to try to find something that might be suggested to farm 
women that would enable them to add a little to their income through 


These people will speak for ) 7.) work, the New York State College of Economics, through the 


themselves if you will write 
them. In fact, if you have any 
doubt about this insurance ser- 
vice of which we are very 
proud, we urge you to write to 
as many of the names in this 
list as you wish, some of whom 
you may know, and ask them 


courtesy of Mrs. Henry Morgenthau, Sr., is enabled to carry on a study 
of the economic possibilities for rural girls and women of New York State, 

To begin this study it is necessary to find out what they are already 
doing to add to the income of the family. In this interest the following 
questionnaire is submitted. The cooperation of every rural woman or girl 
who has done something to make money and of everyone who desires to 
add to her income is earnestly sought in this study. 


what they think of our travel Will you please return the questionnaire which follows to ihe De- 
accident insurance service. Be- partment of Household Management, College of Home Economics, Cors 
fore condemning it on some- ell University, Ithaca, New York. 


body else’s say-so, or before GuypstioNNAIRE TO DETERMINE WHAT NEW YORK STATE 


























refusing to avail yourself of its RURAL WOMEN AND GIRLS ARE DOING OR WANT TO DO 
protection, we think you owe TO ADD TO MONEY INCOME OF THE FAMILY. 
it to yourself to write some of Date 
the people who have benefitted i et kN ee Te .. 
from it. Residence Farm en ee Acres 
We could fill several whole + nccavages ya from town —__----- RRs ene cdot eae an ae ca 
issues of AMERICAN AGRICUL- Have you done anything to add to cash income of family? ___________________. 
TURIST with grateful letters NON cides neck is geo sc siden nici csaphag emai mdiondad okie times aia eee ea “ 
from our folks who have had top rnn non pn pon eon nn none -------- +2 == 22 == ---------- -- 
. I Ee I I ON BEE oi ete ctncitinsmenisiincigeiamntandiandiseaan o 
help when they most needed it. Estimate time spent in preparing for market _ 4 
Here is a typical one: ne ee ee 
“I am grateful and cannot ex- Wh 3 ee eee a een ern ee .: 
. : ere marketed ___ 
press my thanks to you in securing Do you work by yourself or as part of a cr0uD? CC COTW sa 
you work by yourself or as part of a group? ......................_______ ia 
such an amount for me. All I ask- Estimate money earned, $ £_.________- "eet a9 OP eo ee year. 


ed the company for was $20 and I 
received $40. Needless to say, I 


Do you feel that you have time in which you could add to the cash income of 





am satishied. your family? 


Have you skill or interest in 























“If there is any way to repay you, Preservin i 
t e &uls ......... 
I ng glad to do it. — Marketing food products 
mn addition to this insurance Marketing garden products 

money, you have saved us at least Basket making 
through your attorney service in the Rug making at 
last three years $100, probably Leather work 
more. You have collected for us Other handcrafts 


free of charge $50, which we would Name ___ 





not otherwise have gotten. This Address 





means a great-deal to a farmer. If 























rely. 
” rear 
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A Fruit Tree Is Only A 
Good As Its Roots 


eo. 


- 





From the very start of this nursery 46 years ago 
Kellys’ Trees have been propagated only on whole 
root, imported seedlings—not by grafting on piece 


roots. This makes the heavy, fibrous roots so neces- 
sary for profitable trees And our seedlings are 
Planted on upland ground for the good air drainage 
which makes hardier, healthier trees and _ real 
producers, 

Every year Kellys’ trees are certified to be “True- 
to-Name” by Dr. Shaw and his staff from the Massa- 


chusetts Fruit Growers’ Association. Their Lead Seal 


stays on the tree until it bears fruit true-to-name. 
You take no chances with Kellys’ trees 
Plant this Fall—Save A Year 
Write for the names of your neighbors who have 
Kellys’ trees Send today for your copy of the 
Kelly catalog and fall price list. We have no agents 


you deal direct with us 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 
1130 Cherry St., Dansville, N. Y. 


Established 1880 














BEST BY TEST 


Only time and use will prove the real merit of any machine. 

Actual test under all kinds of conditions, for a long time, will show 
whether or not it is reliable and durable. ; 

; f p The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has been thru the testing 

4 ey 










riod in every part of the world. For 12 years 
it has been giving the most reliable service to 
hundreds of thousands of owners. 

Auto-Oiled means that the gears run in oil 
and every part subject to friction is constantly 
ded with oil. The gear case is filled with oil 
and holdsa supply sufficient to keep every bearing 


% perfectly oiled for a year or more. ; 

* The improved Auto-Oiled Aermotor, is a wonderfully efficient 
windmill. If you buy - windmill which has not stood the test of 
time you are taking a long chance. But you do not have to 
experiment. There is nothing better than the Auto-Oiled Aermotor which has 
demonstrated its merits wherever windmills are used. 


AERMOTOR CO. 


DES MOINES OAKLAND 


AS LOW AS $10 


Buy your saw direct at lowest factory prices. 
Gaaranteed - backed by $10,000 bond. 





DALLAS 


CHICAGO 
LIS 


KANSAS CITY 


PLANT NOW 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 








Trees, Roses and other plants can be planted $ 
; sdvantageously in the Autumn The earth be HERTZLER & ZooK 
comes we ettled around the roots and the plants @ | 
; ‘et a much carlier start in the Spring than plants 4 PORTABLE woop 
% «ct then. Prices now are favorable, We grow and & 3aws firewood wmmber, ath. oosta. etc Ripping 
g sell direct to or —~ * bees Bes Better © | table can be attached Lowest oriced oractical saw 
tock is nat to be had rei rees, Evergreens, © or styler and sizes at noney- makin 
$ Privet Hedging, Japanese Barberry, Shrubbery, ete. © | — © orices Asc A & Z all ates’ 
Write for price list We will both be gainers. © rn j a 
3 WESTMINSTER NURSERY 6 ey eae 
© 


Established 1893 


Desk 25 Westminster, wn 
4 
be 


FOR LIVESTOCK ADVERTISING 
USE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


READ BY THE MEN 
YOU WANT TO REACH 
Farmers and breeders. 


Write oday for FREE CATALOG 
all kinds saws, engines. 
concrete mixers anc 
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ZOOoK co 
Belleville, Pa. 





HERTZLER & 
Bex 4 











FOR SO YEARS 


-BEAN 


LER 





WHO? 
HOW MANY ?—140,000 


WHEN?—Every Week 
WHERE?—The eastern states. 
. . . 
For rates and particulars write HARVES 
H. BALDWIN, 


HAVE LED ALL IMITATORS 
Write Le Roy Plow Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 


Livestock Mer 
American Agriculturist 
Danielson, Conn. 
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The School Problem 


A Western New York Farm and Home Taik 


DITOR Eastman’s By M. ec. 
“School Bells” in 

the September 11th issue strikes a re- 
sponsive chord as we again start three 
children in school—two in the one room 
district school and one in High School. 
Both buildings and surroundings are much 
the same as they were when I attended 
these same schools twenty-five years and 
Teaching standards and equip- 
ment have improv- 
ed however. I find 
the district school 
quite satisfactory 
up to the sixth or 
seventh grade. 
There the pupils 
begin to thin out, 
and the teacher’s 
load is so heavy 
with the younger 
children that the 
eighth grade is in 
most cases neglect- 
ed and the children 
go to High School poorly prepared. There 
is need for the Junior High School or in- 
struction in the seventh and eighth. grade 
in a centralized school as is provided for 
in the Cole legislation of 1925. 

High School education for the country 
boy or girl is a more difficult problem. 
Most country boys and girls have been 
going to the nearest village high school 
where most of the tuition has been paid 
by the State and the balance by the dis- 
trict. Many villages, their high schools 
crowded to capacity and beyond, with 
mounting costs, have been compelled to 
raise their tuition, thus increasing the cost 
of education to the farmer’s children still 


more ago. 





M. C. Burritt. 


more, although the state has been gen- 
erous in helping to meet this. But in ad- 
dition more and more villages, their 
original facilities out-grown are _ faced 


with the alternative of building new and 
larger schools or limiting or even exclud- 
ing outside pupils. This has naturally 
raised the question of larger tax units and 
larger districts. Should the villages con- 
tinue their old policy of building their own 
high schools, adequate for themselves and 
the surrounding country and charge out- 
siders tuition sufficient to cover their share 
of the cost? Or should contiguous com- 
munity districts be joined with the village 
districts in a larger unit to build and ad- 
minister the schools together? In the first 
case the countryman has nothing at all 
to say about courses or control. All he 
can do is petition for admission and pay 
the tuition set—or accept the handicap and 
inconvenience of rejection if the village 
is unable or unwilling to accept his chil- 


BURRITT dren. In the cons 

solidated district the 
farmer shares with the villager financial 
and administrative control. 

If the problem was as easy of solution 
as this plain matter of fact statement of 
it, it would be as soon solved as any 
similar business problem. But for some 
reason the school question when it comes 
to an issue stirs up all the prejudices and 
animosities of the generation, and a fight 
ensues. When these feelings are befogged 
with misinformation and exploited for per- 
sonal reasons by demagogues and yellow 
journalistic methods the problem is comes 
plicated beyond measure. The fight is 
bitter and prolonged. The chief result is 
the delay of the inevitable. Schools are 
not built or improved by fighting, our 


children lose from the inadequate facilis 
ties. Is the result of fighting worth the 
price? 


Fall Plowing Done 


The week of September 6-11 saw two 
more days of rain and we are beginning 
to ask one another if we are to have a 
repetition of last fall’s deluge of rain. 
Most of the remainder of the week was 
sunshiny, however. Plowing for wheat is 
about completed and many fields will be 
sown this coming week. Tomato harvest 
for the canning faccory is under way but 
the fruit ripens slowly. Dutchess apples 
are about harvested—or all that will be— 
and Wealthies and Alexanders are being 
picked. Bartlett pears will be picked this 


week. Some of the latter have been sold 
as high as six dollars per barrel. But the 
price of -.apples has continued low. 


Dutchess have been sold as low as forty 
cents a bushel packed. These early varie- 
ties are bought only from day to day and 
very few futures sold. Buyers are very 
inactive and playing a waiting game, let- 
ting the grower hold the bag 

Fairs and their exhibits are about over. 
It seems to me that they have showt. cone 
siderable improvement this season, as @ 
result of vigorous efforts of their manage- 
ments to raise the standard. Real come 
petitive exhibits from any considerable 
number of practical business farmers are 
very difficult to secure. There are always 
a few semi-professional exhibitors who 
make a business of exhibiting at several 
fairs and who are sufficiently experienced 
and given enough time to the selection and 
preparation necessary to win. The avere 
age farmer cannot or will not give time, 
consequently loses out, is discouraged and 
drops out. It looks to me as if the ex- 
hibiting at our fairs must be left to a few 
interested semi-professionals. 











The Log Cabin, which was moved from 
Northern New York to the State Fair 


grounds as part of the exhibit of the New 
York State Agricultural Society. 
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Your orders areshipped within 24 hours 
Your orders will be shipped within 24 hours. 
That saves time. Besides, one of our seven big 
houses is near to you. Therefore, your letter 
reaches us quicker. Your goods go to you 
quicker. It is quicker and cheaper, and more 
satisfactory to send all your orders to Ward’s. 





Ward’s Catalogue Brings 
This Great Store Within Your Reac 


This great Baltimore Home of Montgomery 
Ward & Co. was built to place vast stocks of 
fresh new merchandise convenient te you. 

It was built to give you quicker, better 
service, to save you freight and postage—it 
was built to make Ward’s Big Money-Saving 
Catalogue of greater Service and Saving 
to You. 


Be Sure to Get Your Share 
of the Savings 
This Catalogue Offers You 


Millions of families are saving millions of 
dollars through this Catalogue. Many fami- 
lies are saving more than $50 in cash this 
very season by using this Catalogue—using 
it monthly, weekly—using it for everything 
they need to buy! 

It can mean just as much to You. It can 
help you better to supply the needs of home 
and family by making every dollar you spend 
buy more. 


$60,000,000 in Cash 
Used to Make Your Savings Larger 


When you order from Ward’s you order where 
the greatest buying power is at work for you 
—to secure for you lower-than-market prices. 

Just consider that you have the advantage 
of the large buying made possible by our 
8,000,000 customers. Goods bought by the 
car load—yes, by the train load, cost less 
than by the dozen. 

Goods bought for cash cost less than when 
bought on credit. Only the use of our $60,- 
000,000 in cash could make possible the low 
Prices this Catalogue offers you. 


Use This Catalogue. 
Use it to Suppiy Every Need 
of Home, Farm and Family 


This book contains almost everything you 
need to buy. Everything a man, woman or 
child wears or uses—almost everything for 
the home, the farm and the family. You will 
find a money-saving price on almost every- 
thing you need to buy. And always your 
complete satisfaction is guaranteed. Because 
we offer no price “‘baits,”’ we never sacrifice 
quality to make a price seem low. Ward’s 
low prices are genuine low prices on goods of 
reliable quality, backed by a 54 year old 
guarantee and reputation for honest dealing. 

So use your Catalogue. Get your full 
share of the savings that may just as 
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eA Pasture Scene Sketched From a 
Photoaraph Taken onthe Farm of M. E. 
Timmerman & Son, Fort Plain, N. Y. 














“HK Milks the C Clean’ 
“In 1905 we installed our Burrell Milkers, and for 21 years 
they have done all our milking. The four cows in the fore- 
ground of the picture [above] have been milked with a Bur- 
rell Milker for more than 14 years. Most of our herd is of 


at least a third or fourth generation of cows that have never 
been milked by hand.’”’—M. E. Timmerman @& Son. 


Many dairymen who have had no 
experience with a Burrell Milker 
cannot believe that it milks the 
cows clean, But here is proof. 
And there are hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of other dairymen who have 
had experiences similar to that of 
the Messrs. Timmerman. 


It Milks the Cows Clean 


What is meant by the statement, 
“Ie Milks the Cows Clean”? Just 
exactly what the words mean in 
their usual sense. The only reason 
why the question is ever asked is 
simply because dairymen who have 
had no experience with a Burrell 
Milker cannot believe it milks the 
cows clean! But the proof is in 
the performance, records of which 
stack upon each other by the hun- 
dreds. When there are generations 


upon generations of cows that have 
never been milked by hand, there 
is no question as to the fact that 
the Burrell milks the cows clean. 


Here Are the 4 Reasons . 
qi) The Air- Cushion Teat Cup, 
which supports and compresses the 
teats by air alone; (2) the Auto- 
matic Controller, which regulates 
the suction to suit exactly each in- 
dividual cow; (3) the Sanitary 
Moisture Trap, which entirely pre- 
vents contamination of the milk 
from the pipe line; (4) the Positive Re- 
lief Pulsator, which gives complete 
rest between pulsations and assures 
natural circulation—these are the 
four reasons why the Burrell milks 
the cows clean. Each is explained 
in the Burrell catalog, a copy of 
which every dairyman should have. 


And Here’s the Separator that Skims the Milk Clean 


If you are separating your 


= 
milk, you need a Burrell cy 


Cream Separator—It Skims 
the Milk Clean. The old 
Burrell-Simplex was never 
equalled for close skim- 
ming, and the same won- 
derful Link Blades which bs 
made it famous make this 
simplified, easy-running 
quality machine the closest 


men. 


Milk Clean”. 





Send For Valuable Free Books 


Here are two valuable, illustrated books that are free to dairy- 
One pictures and describes the Burrell Milker and 
explains how “It Milks the Cows Clean”. The other tells 
about the Burrell-Simplex Cream Separator—all about its 
simple, sanitary, rugged construction, and how “‘It Skims the 
Every dairyman should have both of these 
interesting, practical, helpful books for handy reference. 


skimming cream separator 
you can buy. It has a 
greater capacity to given 
> size bowl, to a given speed 
and to a given amount of 
power than any other sep- 
arator. Four sizes— 350, 
500, 750, 1000 Ibs. — hand 
or power driven. Full infor- 
mation contained in illus- 
trated catalog, free to you. 


by 


(Fill out coupon below, clip here and mail today)... 


My dealer's name is 

His post office is 

I milk ——— 
(number) 


My post office is 








pv. H. BURRELL & CO.INC., 27 Albany St., Little Falls, New York. 


Without obligating me in any way, please send me the two free books described above. 


do 06: 
ac ne. 
I uo not Use a milking machine 


My name is ............ venesennneuneaies aeinaih 





MIEKING MACGHINES.AND:CREAM SEPARATORS 





I sell cream 
sem whole milk 




















paper. 
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RE YOUR COWS 
Losing Their Calves 
If they are, you arelosing money! 
Youcan stop this loss yourself 
AT SMALL COST { 
Write for FREE copy of ‘The 
Cattle Specialist,’’ our cattle 
Answers all questions asked during 
the past thirty years about this trouble in cows. 
Let us tell you how to get the “Practical Home Veterinarian”, a Live 


Stock Doctor Book, withoutcost. Veterinary advice FREE. Writeus tonight 
about your live stock ailments. A postal will do. 


Dr. David Roberts Veterinary Co.,Inc., 107 Grand Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 
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Marketing Surplus Milk 


How It Is Worked Out in Philadelphia 


On the first page of 
last week's issue we 
published an article by R. W. Balderston, 
“Marketing Fluid Milk in Philadelphia.” 
At that time we said that Mr. Balderston 
would tell in the next issue something 


about how they handle the surplus prob- 


lem in Philadelphia. The following is 
the continuation of Mr. Balderston’s 
article :—Tue Epttors. 

OLLOWING the universal practice the 

dairy farmers supplying Philadelphia 
had always been accustomed to let nature 
very largely arrange their farm practices, 
producing most of the year’s supply of 
milk in the spring and summer, rather 
than at such times and in such quantities 
as the consuming public demanded. In 
other words, in many sections supplying 
Philadelphia there were five cans in the 
summer for every can produced in the 
winter, though the public uses very nearly 
the same amount of milk each month in 
the year. The following selling plan was 
devised which has now been effective for 
four years. 

Each producer shall be credited with 
the amount of milk delivered by him dur- 
ing October, November and December, 
1921. The average production of these 
three months shall be known as the “basic 
qu y”. These amounts are to be posted 
at the Receiving Station and duplicate 
copies sent to the Interstate Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association. 

During the following nine months he 
will receive the basic price for the follow- 
ing percentages of this amount of milk: 


January ... 100% ,. . ee - 100% 
February ... 100% Pe iscuns 110% 
March .... 100% August .... 110% 
POM ecess 100 % September . 115% 
eee 100% 


Additional milk products during these 
months, if any, to be paid for on the fol- 
lowing basis. 

A committee of three, one from the pro- 
ducers, one from the manufacturers and 
one from the dealers, will check up, cach 
month, the average price of New York 
92 Score solid packed butter, as published 
by the U. S. Bureau of Markets for that 
month and immediately inform all con- 
cerned what this price may be. Payment 
for all additional milk as above determined 
to be made according to the following 
schedules. 

No. 1. Producers who have been regular 
patrons of a receiving station, or regular 
shippers to a dealer, who have established 
a basic quantity during October, Novem- 
ber and December, 1921, are to receive 
the basic prices for basic quantity. for an 
amount of additional milk less than or 
equal to the basic amount, 92 Score New 
York Butter plus 20 per cent. For all 
additional surplus above an amount equal 
to basic quantity, a price based on 92 Score 
New York Butter without the 20 per cent 
premium for the months of January, 
February, March, April, May and June. 
During July, August and September all 
shippers shall be paid for additional milk 
a price based on 92 Score New York But- 
ter plus a premium of 20 per cent. 

No. 2. A. All former patrons at a re- 
ceiving station or direct shippers to a 
dealer who make no milk through October, 
November and December and who, there- 
fore, established no basic quantity, if they 
resume shipping in January, February and 
March, shall be paid a price for all their 
milk based on 92 Score New York Butter 
plus a premium of 20 per cent. This plan 
to continue until October Ist, 1922. 

B. If they fail to resume shipping until 
April, May or June they shall be paid a 
price based on 92 Score New York Butter 
for the months of April, May and June. 
For July, August and September the price 
to those shippers shall be 92 Score New 
York Butter price plus a premium of 20 
per cent. 

No. 3. Men starting in the dairy busi- 
ness and who therefore have not estab- 
lished a basic quantity and desire to start 
to ship milk during any one of the first 
nine months of 1922, shall be allowed to 
establish a basic quantity by calculating 
one-half of the daily average of the 
amount produced by such shippers during 
the first thirty days of shipment and there- 
after counting this as the basic quantity 
during the remaining months. 

No. 4. In case of tenants changing from 
one farm to another or farm owners: sell- 


By R. W. BALDERSTON 


ing out and repurchas- 
ing a farm elsewhere 
and who by this procedure change buyers 
of their milk, it is definitely understood 
that the basic quantity established goes 
with the cows. 

No. 5. Special cases of one or more, 
producers changing to new buyers are open 
to agreement between such producers, 
buyers and Interstate Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation, 

This agreement covers all points in the 
territory. Any of the three parties ine 
terested, that is the distributors, manu- 
turers and the Interstate Milk Producers’ 
Association, reserves the right to ask for. 
a conference to consider the situation if 
it feels its interests are being jeopardized 
thereby. 

Example of the calculation of a Basic 
Quantity : . 

Farmer A produced 

2,100 pounds of milk in October 
2,000 pounds of milk in November 
1,900 pounds of milk in December 

Average for the three months 2,000 
pounds. 

If 3,000 pounds were shipped in May, 
or any other month, this would represent 
2,000 pounds basic milk, to be paid for at 
the maximum or basic price and 1,000 
pounds surplus, to be paid for as provided 
in the foregoing agreement. 

Under this the seasonal surplus for- 
merly most heavy during May and June 
has been almost eliminated :through care- 
ful planning on the farm. During the 
past year, for instance, the production in 
the Philadelphia Milk Shed has not varied 
more than 12 per cent at any time during 
the year. 

It was early found that there were apt 
to be wide variations from time to time 
between the price paid for farmers’ milk 
in two different cities which obtained their 
supplies in contiguous territories and in 
some cases in the :ame territory. After 
careful analyses of the milk supply of 
the Philadelphia Milk Shed. It was found 
that if the differential was fixed at ap- 
proximately the freight ra’: to Philae 
delphia, a mutually satisfactory arranges 
ment could be reached. With certain 
variations and changes from time to time, 
this policy has been pursued and is now 
firmly established as part of the practice 
of the industry in the Philadelphia terri- 
tory. 

Philadelphia Interstate Dairy Council 

Prominent dairy leaders in the “Intere 
state” and among the Philadelphia distri- 
butors gradually realized that there was 
a social obligation as well as a business 
opportunity, which both producers and 
dealers were neglecting. Milk has long 
been recognized as a vital human food, 
but the recent discoveries in the field of 
nutrition emphasize much more fully the 
great importance of milk as an all-im- 
portant factor in the human dietary. Out 
of this mutual interest and concern has 
grown the Philadelphia Interstate Dairy 
Council, an educational organization fie 
nanced by the industry and managed by an 
executive committee representing proe 
ducers and distributors, acting in conjunc- 
tion with an advisory committee on which 
are representatives of the various health, 
welfare and educational agencies which 
are, for one reason or another, particularly 
interested in the milk problem of our large 
cities. 

Quality Improvement and Results 

The members of the Interstate Milk 
Producers’ Association, at its annual meet- 
ing in 1923, agreed to be governed by 2 
set of regulations which had been sub- 
mitted to them in advance for approval 
All cooperating dealers agreed to the same 
procedure. The Quality Control Depart- 
ment of the Dairy Council was designated 
as the enforcement agency. Its force was 
increased at once to ten men. Before 
Juné, 1924, 12,000 temporary permits te 
ship milk were issued to farmers. By 
November 1 over 12,000 farms had been 
visited and their proprietors given instruc- 
tions with regard to improvements needed. 
Already after six months operation of the 
new system of voluntary sanitary control, 
a number of farmers have permanently 
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discontinued shipping because they would 
got meet the requirements. A somewhat 
larger number have voluntarily done so 
because they could not rearrange their 
barn and dairy in a satisfactory way. 
More than 2,000 new milk houses have 
been built. More than 25,000 new sanitary 
milking pails are being purchased and 15,- 
ooo barns are regularly whitewashed for 
the first time. 

The cooperating milk distributors, too, 
have not been unmindful of their obliga- 
tions toward quality improvement. All 
of their country plants are regularly in- 
spected by the same iorce. 

Results already attained give ample evi- 
dence of the soundness of the principle of 
self-determination and self-government ap- 
plied to the regulation of an industry, and 
what is far more significant, they justify 
the confidence that was placed in the farm- 
ers and dealers to carry out the provisions 
of the regulations in their daily work. 
These provisions entail a considerable ad- 
ditional financial burden for many farmers, 
but we hear little or no complaint. Oc- 
casional non-cooperators, when the facts 
become known, soon feel the weight of 
an indignant public opinion. Helpful with 
suggestion and actual demonstration, 
sympathetic with difficulties, patient with 
ignorance, fair in judgment, the fieldman 
of the Dairy Council can count practically 
every farmer his friend. 

Rights of Consumers 

Contrast the spirit of this relationship 
with that under a system of public milk 
inspectors under the jurisdiction of a city 
board of health, no matter how wisely 
regulated or how leniently administered. 

It must be recognized that the vital fac- 
tor in the success of this quality improve- 
ment campaign has been the Interstate 
Milk Producers’ Association. The mem- 
bers through eight years of marketing ex- 
perience had become convinced that such 
a program was fundamental to a sound 
marketing system. They recognized the 
right of the consumer to demand a quality 
product and that the opportunity to pro- 


duce such a product is theirs only in so 
far as they.are willing to and do comply 
with the highest standards of quality that 
are possible under ordinary conditions of 


production and distribution. 

At one milk plant last year there was 
sometimes as much as two to three thou- 
sand pounds of milk rejected daily during 
the summer period because of inadequate 
cooling on the farm. This year, after the 
farms had all been visited, the rejection 


did not amount to more than two hundred 
pounds. Buyers are noticing better milk 
from all sections as indicated by the 


various ordinary tests by which the sani- 
tary quality of milk is judged 
Some Present Day Problems 


Many problems remain to be solved. 
Concrete ‘roads and insulated glass lined 
tanks on trucks and railroad cars are help- 
ing to reduce the cost of transportation, 
helping to reduce losses due to waste and 
spoilage in transit and when increased 
population and consumption requires it, are 
aiding to enlarge the Philadelphia Milk 
Shed. The erection of new concrete roads 
and the change in price relationships be- 


tween fluid milk and milk products is 
bringing about some relocations and re- 
adjustments of plants and truck routes. 


The increasing demand for higher grades 
of milk, showing an increased discrimina- 
tion in milk buying on the part of the 
public, creates a new problem of grade 
standardization that awaits a more com- 
plete agreement. These problems are al- 
ready being studied. The industry is now 
so organized that it can care for them. 


Results 


It is not difficult to show the results 
of the cooperative activities of the fluid 
milk industry in Philadelphia, for we can 
get comparable figures on which to base 
a comparative estimate. It has done cer- 
tain things denoting real social and eco- 
nomic progress, which are recognized by 
those familiar with the situation. Phila- 
delphia has been receiving a satisfactory 
supply of milk at a lower price to the 
consumer than that in corresponding mar- 
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More Milk Or It Costs 
You Nothing 


“Feed 200 pounds of Larro to any 
one cow; then if your own figures 
do not show that she gave more 
milk on Larro, or if for any other 
reason you are not entirely satis- 
fied, return your two empty sacks 
and unused Larro and get every 
cent of your money back.” 


Dealers selling Larro arc 
authorized tocarry out the 
terms of this agreement. 





Ou 


There never has been—and never will be —any fair way to 
judge a dairy ration except by the return in milk from every 


dollar spent for feed. 


The lowest priced feed is really the most expensive if it fails to 
pay back more than it cost. And the highest priced feed is the 
most economical if it earns the largest net profit. 


Not a formula alone—nor a price nor a method of manufacture 
—has built Larro reputation. Dairymen’s preference for Larro 
comes from just one thing—RESULTS—the amount of profit 
produced for every dollar spent for feed. 


You can quickly prove on your own balance sheet what thou- 
sands of other dairymen have found from long experience — 
and without risk, too. Get two sacks of Larro from your nearest 
dealer. If, after feeding them to one cow, you are not satisfied, 


DETROIT - - 
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The SAFE Ration for Dairy Cows 


Also a complete line of poultry feeds—as good for 
your chickens as our dairy feed is for your cows. 


he is authorized to return your money. This is the Larro 
guarantee that has been in effect for the past 15 years. 


LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 


MICHIGAN 














kets in other great centers. During the 
same period the farmers have received as 
much or more than the corresponding price 
received by farmers in the same group 
of comparable fluid milk markets. The 
quality of milk from every standpoint— 
palatability, food value, and sanitary stand 
ards—has been greatly improved. The 
consumption of milk has fairly 
satisfactory increases year by year. 


shown 


Satisfaction 


If we should strike a balance and en- 
deavor to determine what are the net re- 
sults of the last eight years’ development 
of the Philadelphia fluid milk industry, the 
resultant figures that remain on the right 
side of the ledger are immediately divisible 
into two classes: (1) the immediate fi- 
nancial returns, fair prices to producers, 
a satisfactory financial situation for the 
distributor and low prices to consumers; 
and (2) a definite practical method for an 
industry to permanently solve its inter- 
related problems and at the same time 
discharge its obligation to society,—in the 
case of the producer and distributor of the 
morning’s milk, a particularly solemn re- 
sponsibility. 

This experience is at once an answer 


to those who would question the fairness 
and stability of the present economic order 
and a challenge to other groups to give 
it an honest tryout. 


Difficult Churnings 


IFFICULT churnings are often en- 
countered and questions concerning 
the cause and remedies are frequent. 

One of the most common causes is fill- 
ing the churn over half full so that there 
is plenty of room for agitation. The 
speed of the churn should also be care- 
fully observed as has been previously 
stated. 

Another is cream not ripened enough. 
Be sure to have the cream sour. There 
may be trouble in accomplishing this in 
winter. Be sure that the cream is held 
at 70 degrees F. for from 8 to 12 hours 
in order to give it sufficient time to sour. 

A third reason is too low churning tem- 
perature. churning temperature 
should be so regulated that the butter will 
come in from 30 to 45 minutes. A poor 
thermometer is often the cause of a great 
deal of trouble along this line. In order 
to determine churning temperature an 
accurate thermometer should be used, a 
cheap thermometer may do a great deal 





of damage. Hot water should not be 








poured into the cream. If the churning 
temperature is to be raised, draw out 
some of the cream and heat by placing 
the container in warm water and then put 
this warmed cream in the churn. 

Thin cream may cause difficult churning. 
Cream for churning should contain from 
28 to 32 per cent butterfat. With very 
rich cream there is the danger of overs 
churning while wit! thin cream there is 
difficulty in getting the butter globules 
gathered. 

A large percentage of strippers in the 
herd may cause trouble. The globules at 
the end of the lactation period are much 
smaller and are thus more difficult to 
collect. 

If cream containing 28 to 32 per cent 
fat is used and this properly ripened and 
brought to proper churning temperature, 
the churn not filled more than half full 
and at proper speed, there will be very 
little trouble with difficult churnings. 


Cornell Extension Bulletin 136—Seed- 
ing, Fertilization and Management of 
Meadows by A. F. Gustafson. This bul- 
letin gives seeding mixtures, fertilization 
of meadows and other useful information. 

* * *& 

Give the waste land a chance to cara 

its way by growing trees. 
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Defeat 


Dirt‘: milk 


with the weapons 
others are using- 





HOUSANDS of dairy farmers 

are combating dirt in milk. 
They refuse longer to be content 
with the low prices brought by 
dirty milk. 


They have adopted Johnson & 
Johnson Filter Cloth and Cotton 
Discs as the means to defeat dirt. 
They are milking through J&J 
Filter Cloth. They are using it for 
every milk filtering operation. They 
are using J & J Cotton Discs in their 
milk strainers. 

Join with them. You will find 
these products easy and economical 
to use, and profitable in results. Get 
them from your dealer. Or, for 
FREE SAMPLES AND BOOK- 
LET, address Johnson & Johnson; 
Dept.A-925, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Chnauntihenne 


FILTER CLOTH COTTON DISCS 














prices, ol) BAGS 


October 16, we will pay for: 
100 Ib. bags such as feeds, midds and bran 4¢ each 


100 Ib “ « chick feed and small feed 3¢ each 
Large - S ** brewers grain and larger 6e each 
Sugar, oyster shell, ete., bags - - 2e each 
Pertilizer and lime bags, all sizes - 1%4c each 


Worthless bags (unit to repair) - ye each 
We take good an torn mixed, and PAY THE 


FREIGHT on lots of 100 bags or more. If you dc 
Bot want to grade your hag ship them as they are 
—we grade them, ending you report and check 


Reference, Peoples Bank of Buffalo. Mail bill of 


lading, promptly. 


IROQUOIS BAG CO., Inc. 
670 Clinton St. Buffalo, W. Y. 














“WALL PAPER 
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for eve room ir me e 
priced to yw, but quality is not sacrificed make a 
t miu to re-pay your 

t ful your he will 

that will soon be here 


SAMPLE B BOOK, FREE 


Large book actual and 
border FREE. Full instrt ns for mea iring and 
hanging 


WINDOW SHADES 


of all grad from the bes? that are made to the 
cheapest that are d 
Mail a post-« urd today 


Smorton Wall Paper Co. 
Dept. N Utica, N. Y. 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 


$58 Greenwich St., New York City 
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Ete. — Small ce mments from 


Eggs, producers in your t tory bring 
very attractive prices NOW Prompt returns 
always Refer to Dun or Bradstreet Ship us 


our next case, ZENITH BUTTER & EGG CO., 
170 Owane St., New York, W. Y 





newron’s Heaves, Coughs, Condittem 


er, Worms. BMostfor com 
Two cans satis! toe 





is 


~ Soe ae Heavesor money! z 
a4 iF per can. Veale sail 
. The Newton Remedy Cow 
Te ede, Obie. 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


MILK PRICES 


HE following are the September 
prices for milk in the basic zone of 
201-210 miles from New York City. 
Dairymen’s League and Non Pool 
prices are based on milk testing 3.5%. 
Sheffield prices are based on milk test- 
ing 3%. 
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Class 

1 Fiuld Milk ....... $3.10 $2.95 $3.05 

2 Fluid Cream ..... 2.15 2.35 

2A Fiuld Cream ...... 2.21 

286 tice Cream ....«-. 2.46 

2C Soft Cheese ...... 2.41 

3 Evap., Cond., 


Milk Powder, 
Hard Cheese ..... 2.15 1.95 2.15 
Butter and 
American cheese ..Based on New 
York City Market quotations on 
butter and American cheese. 
The Class 1 price for September, 1925. League 
end Sheffield, was $2.80; Non-pool $2.70. 

The League announces that class 4 1s being 
temporarily discontinued. Any dealer who buys 
milk for class 4 purposes will pay class 3 prices. 

The Tcague and Non-poot Co-op. have con- 
solidated all of the sub-classes in class"3 «to one 
whole aroup, as do Sheffield’s, the same price 
applying to all. 

The above prices in each class are not 
the final prices the farmer receives. ‘The 
final price received from the dealer is the 
result of the weighted average. 


Interstate Producers 

The Interstate Milk Producers As- 
sociation (Philadelphia Price Plar), 
announce the receiving station prices or 
the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210- 
mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% 
milk is $2.19. In the 101 to 110 mile- 
zone, the price is $2.29. 


a 


August Prices Announced 


The Dairymen’s League announces the 
following oe prices for 3.5% milk: 





GOGGD cccccceccrecescsescecsesssceeeesé $2.422 
PEMMONOCD co cccccccccccccccecccoccscece -062 
Net Pool Price .......-.-ccccece Genewe 2.36 
Certificate of Indebtedness ......++.+. 10 
Net Cash Price to Farmers ........-- 2.26 


The net cash price to farmers for 3% 
milk Is $2.26. On the 3% basis this is $2.16 
per hundred. The net cash price to farm- 
ers in August 1925 was $2 per hundred and 
In 1924, $1.53'5. The 1926 price is the high- 
est August price in the history of the Pool. 

The outstanding feature of this price Is 
that it is 21c higher than the July price in 
spite of the fact that the Class 1 price in 
July and August was the same. In other 
words this indicates that a great deal more 
milk has been sold into the higher classi- 
fications. 

* * # 


SHEFFIELD PRICES 


The cash price to Sheffield producers 

for 3% milk for August 1926 was 
oe ccvnstdveceesass. Seer Ser Bendre 
This is equivalent to .. $2.57, for 3'2% milk 
The Sheffield ae In August 1925 


was ..+. $2.46 for 3% milk 
BUTTER MARKET RECOVERS 
CREAMERY Sept. 14 
SALTED Sept. 14 Sept. 7 1925 
Higher 
than extra 45 -45'5 4312-44 48 -48! 
Extra (92 sc) 44'4- 43 - 47'4-47' 


37\>44 37 -42l% 43 -47 
Lower G'd’s .36 -37 36 -36! 42 -42!% 


Just after the Jewish holidays the butter 
market recovered from its inactivity that 
was critical during the week ending Sep- 
tember 11. It was on the 11th that busi- 
ness was resumed on a more active basis 
when considerable interest de- 
veloped that soon carried the price from 
1%c for 92 score butter up to 433% to 44c. 
The buving wave was strengthened and 
the market continued with the result that 
creamery extras eventually reached 44%4c. 
It was expected that business would be 
on a more active basis just following the 
Labor Day holidays but apparently buyers 
had anticipated their early September 
wants sufficiently during the latter part of 
August so that they did not have to crowd 
in around ie holidays. 

The September 1 report shows that cold 
storage holdings are approximately to mil- 
lion pounds over those of a year ago. 
With very favorable out of storage move- 
ment the market generally looks upon the 
statistical condition with satisfaction. 


CHEESE MOVES HIGHER 


buvine 





STATE Sept. 15 
FLATS Sept. 14 Sept. 7 1925 
Fresh fancy 24 -25 24 -25 24! >-25' 
Fresh av'’ge 22'%- 22'/2- 23 = -23'% 
Held fancy ..——-— — -— _-. 

Held av’ge ..—-— -_ —_—_—_- 


again, moved a 


The cheese market has 


fraction of a cent hgher since our last 
report and the market remains firm under 
the advance. The western market is firm 
and the prices there are fully supported, 
usually being slightly above the New York 
sales. Firmer markets are also reported 
up state. However, trading is said to be 
very limited in the Metropolitan district. 

As we stated several weeks ago in these 
columns, it is very evident that the statis- 
tical condition of the market is having 
its effect. Cold storage holdings are be- 
low those of last year. Furthermore dur- 
ing the first week in September the into- 
storage movement in 1925 almost reached 
a million pounds. While this year barely 
more than 300 pounds went into the freez- 
ers. The outlook is very good for the 
cheese market. 

The reasor the advance is not evident 
in the above quotation is that short held 
Junes have been selling up to 25c, whereas 
only during the past week has fresh cheese 
reached that figure. 


NO CHANGE IN EGGS 
NEARBY Sept. 15 


WHITE Sept. 14 Sept. 7 19 
Selected Extras ....57-60 57-60 60-62 
Av’ge Extras ....... 54-56 52-56 58-59 
Extra Firsts ......... 47-53 46.51 49-55 
FIRS ccccccccececans sOto4e 40-44 45-47 
Gathered ......+0++.-40-51 36-49 45-54 
Pullets ...... coccgce ceeoSe 28-42 29-44 
BROWNS 

FORE scvccccncescecs 47-52 438-50 44.52 


There has been comparatively no change 
in the egg market since our last report, 
although a little more attention is being 
paid to desirable medium grades and 
smaller sizes and in these classifications 
the situation is somewhat firmer with oc- 
casional sales being made a cent above last 
week's prices. The Jewish holidays slow- 
ed up the market a great deal. None of 
the stores opened anc accumulations piled 
up and.as yet ther. have not been fully 
absorbed. Obviously with plenty of eggs 
on hand, there has been no justification 
for advance in prices although occasionally 
in very extreme instances some extremely 
fine Jerseys have been turning at a slight 
premium but these cases are very rare and 
should not be considered as representative 
of the market. 


RULING HITS LIVE POULTRY 


FOWLS Sept. 15 

Sept. 14 Sept. 7 1925 

Colored .......++...28-30 32-35 

Leghorns ....6+++-.21-25 20-26 21-26 
BROILERS 

COSTES wcccccccves 28-29 28-32 + 

Leghorns ........+: 25-28 26-27 _—- 


The live poultry market is still suffer- 
ing from the Board of Health ruling which 
makes it necessary for out of town buyers 
irrespective of whether they come from 
New York or adjoining states, to present 
credentials proving their business status 
and also that these buyers shall obtain a 
license to buy live poultry in the West 
Washington market. Instead of going to 
all this red tape, which a large number of 
buyers cannot comprehend, they are simply 
going to other markets. Consequently the 
express receivers have difficulty in turn- 
ing stock because practically all of the 
slaughter houses in New York obtain their 
supplies in the freight market. 

FEEDS AND GRAINS 
FUTURES Last 


Sept. 14 Sept. 7 Year 
(At Chicago) 


Wheat (Dec.) ....... 1.38 1.34¥_g 1.50%, 
Germ COG) cccccsce 847% -833g 8334 
GORD GOR) ccceccces 42% ‘40% 4156 
CASH GRAINS Last 


Sept. 14 Sept. 7 Year 
(At New York) 
Wheat No. 2 Red ....1.46/2 1.40 1.64 


Corn, No. 2 Yel ..... 96%, .933g 1.14%4 
Be PO Ek vcccccces 4942 452 .49%2 
FEEDS Sept. 12 
Sept. 11 Sept. 4 1925 

(At Buffalo) 
Gre. GOOD. cccccccees 29.50 29.00 31.00 
Sp’g Bran .....665. 25.00 25.00 28.00 
OPE BOR cccccvesss 27.00 27.50 32.00 
Stand’d Mids ...... 26.00 26.00 31.00 
Soft W. Mids ...... 32.00 32.50 36.60 
Flour Mids ........ 32.00 31.00 37.50 
Wee BOR cccccceess 37.00 37.50 44.50 
Wh. Hominy ....... 33.00 32.75 26.50 
Yel. Hominy ....... 32.50 32.25 36.00 
Corn Meal .........33.50 32.50 42.00 
Gluten Feed ........ 37.75 37.75 43.25 
Gluten Meal ....... 47.75 47.75 49.25 
36% C. S. Meal .....33.00 34.50 41.00 
41% C. S. Meal ....36.50 37.50 44.00 


43% C. S. Meal ....38.00 39.00 46.00 
344% O. P. Linseed 


POTATOES SHOWING 
STRENGTH 


The potato market is beginning to show 
some strength. Although prices as yet 
do not show any reaction, nevertheless 





there seems to be a_ stronger sentiment 
which is beginning to incline in the seller’s 
favor. The strength is more evident in the 
F. O. B. market. 

Long Isiand is supplying the bulk of the 
stock, “although Jersey is still shipping a 
few cars and Maine has started in a small 
way. As yet the Maine arrivals are not 
particularly high grade, most of them being 
field run. According to the New England 
crop reporting service, the estimate is that 
in the important late crop states, the 
crop has materially improved, the prospece 
tive production increasing approximately 4 
million bushels. This has been again evi« 
dent however, in the western states, while 
the eastern crop, including Maine, New 
York and New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
show a slightly smaller forecast than on 
August I, 

The decline during the month of Au- 
gust was largest in New Jersey. Accords 
ing to September 1 figures, the New York 
crop will run approximately 6 million 
bushels heavier than last year although 
still the prospects are that this year’s crop 
will run about 6 million bushels below the 
5-year average. According to the same 
report the forecast on September 1 in 
Main indicates that .he crop will be slightly 
lower than the crop that was harvested in 
1925. 

Sentiment is still divided. There are 
those who claim that potatoes are going 
to be fairly high while others are not quite 
sO optimistic although they admit that 
prices should be fairly substantial through- 
out the year. It looks as though those 
growers who have adequate storage and 
have got good stock will find it to their 
advantage to hold for a while and not 
throw all of their stocks on the market 
during the harvest period. 


Other Produce 


The cabbage market has taken a slightly 
stronger turn. Reports states that buyers 
of kraut cabbage are paying higher prices. 
Some sales reached $9 per ton whereas 
early contracts were made at $7. One of 
the criticisms of much of the cabbage that 
is being received is that it is too small to 
make good kraut. 

The bean market has not changed since 
our report, marrows still selling from 
$6.50 to 7.25, peas from $4.50 to $5, red 
kidneys $8.50 to $0, white kidneys $7 to 
$7.50. Pea beans are holding quite steady 
at $5. 

MORE HAY ARRIVING 


Receipts of new hay have been increase 
ing of late. The top prices of the market 
have sagged compared to former sales but 
considering the fact that we are now deal- 
ing in fresh hay the market seems to be 
in good shape. 

Timothy grading No. 1 is bringing $27 
with No. 2 at $25 to $26. These prices 
are based on large bales. High grade light 
clover mixed has been meeting very firm 
trade, there being comparatively little No. 
1 in the receipts. Advices from up-state 
clearly indicate that the hay crop in many 
sections is short and there is some specula- 
tion as to just how high hay is going to go 
this year. It is safe to say a lot of men 
will have to buy hay before another crop 
comes around. Undoubtedly there is 
enough hay in outside sections to supply 
any shortcomings but those growers nearby 
who have stock will undoubtedly be able 
to sell at a very satisfactory figure next 
spring. It is more questionable however, 
in the case of those who make it their busi- 
ness to sell in the New York market for 
they will have to compete with other 
states to say nothing of Canada which is 
always a serious factor on the New York 
hay market during the winter months. 

MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 

On September 14th live calves were 
steady and unchanged with $16.50 as the 
top mark on prime nearby veals with com- 
mon to good ranging down to $11 and $12. 

The demand for lambs was fairly good 
and prices unchanged. -Only a few sheep 
were offered. 

Country dressed veal calves were in light 
receipt with a shortage of choice veals 
which were firm and one cent higher but 
medium grades showed no improvement, 

ences. Best results. Prompt- 


PATENTS s="s 


WATSON €. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
644 G Street, Washington, D. C. : 


SIGNS—Painted on 
NO TRESPASSING Cloth 12x24, 75¢c. vated 
on 26 Sheet Steel 12x24, $1.00; Painted on 7/8 im, 
lumber 10x24, $1.50; Name added 25¢ extra, 4H. &. 
BEATTY, East Avense, Hackettstown, New Jersey. 
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Among the Farmers 


Two More Muiik Inspectors Dismissed 


HE recent dismissal of two milk in- 
spectors in the New York Department 
of Health brings the total number of in- 
spectors ousted to 41 since Dr Harris took 
charge of the City Health Department. 
The two inspectors who have been dis- 
missed had been employed by the Health 
Department for 6 years, one received $1800 
a year and the other $2100 a year. 
The testimony on which these two meri 
were dismissed was the sworn evidence 
of a group of Bronx milk dealers that the 
men had collected $25 a month from them 
for more than a year. Dr. Harris an- 
nounced that he would soon place two of 
the recently suspended employees on trial. 
It is also reported that two cases against 
alleged poultry grafters will be given to 
the Grand Jury soon. One of them is re- 
ported to be a prominent lawyer. 





Dairymen Celebrate Milk Strike 
Anniversary 


EVERAL hundred central New York 
dairymen will gather in Syracuse Fri- 
day, October 1, to participate in the cele- 
bration to commemorate the tenth anni- 
versary of their 1916 victory. While this 
event is under the auspices of the members 
of the Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association, Inc., of Oneida, Herkimer, 
Oswego, Cayuga, Madison, Onondaga, 
Cortland, Tompkins, Seneca and Yates 
counties, invitations have been extended 
to all former members of the League, 
members of the Onondaga Milk Producers 
Association and all others interested in 
the progress of dairying. 

The celebration will open at noon with 
a dinner at the Hotel Syracuse to be fol- 
lowed by a mass meeting. This meeting 
will be addressed by Judge J. D. Miller, 
president of the National Cooperative 
Milk Producers Federation and first vice 
president of the Dairymen’s League; R. D. 
Cooper, Little Falls, former president of 
the League; and R. E. VanCise, head of 
the League’s production department. An 
interesting musical program is also being 
arranged. 


Farm Noies From Northern 
New York 


a weather prevailed in Northern 
New York during the month of Au- 
gust. There were about five days suit- 
able for haying and oat harvest. Field 
operations were practically at a standstill 
with a quarter of the hay still standing 
in many places. Hundreds of fields of 
oats that have been cut are still in the 
field. In some fields they sprouted badly. 

I have talked with many farmers in 
Herkimer, Montgomery, Oneida, Lewis 
and St. Lawrence counties. They gener- 
ally predict that there will be much hay 
that will not get cut this year. The late 
harvest and much wetting has injured 
great quantities of the hay that has been 
cut and they are convinced that cattle will 
be fed poorer hay than usual this winter. 

The fodder situation is considerably re- 
lieved for those who are growing alfalfa. 
The first and second cuttings were gen- 
erally gotten into the mow in good shape 
and a ton of good alfalfa will replace a 
lot of late cut timothy that has been rained 
on for two or three days after it was cut. 

Corn got a very poor start but has made 
a surprising growth and it looks now as 
though silos will be as full as normal this 
fall. Those farmers who have a good 
amount of alfalfa and full silos will have 
a distinct advantage in producing milk this 
winter. Thoroughly good farming shows 
to the best advantage over unprograssive 
methods, when it comes to a tight pinch. 

As in other parts of the state, the apple 
trees in Northern New York are badly 
affected with Fire Blight. While these 
bounties are distinctly out of the com- 
mercial apple belt, they do contribute a 
great deal toward the fruit supply of farm 
families. There is a heavy set this year 
but very few are sprayed and the quality 


will be very low. It is always debatable 
whether dairymen can afford the upkeep 
of an outfit to spray their family orchards. 
The general practice is, not to “grow” ap- 
ples, but to go out every fall to see if he 
can “discover” any in the orchard.—C. A. 
TAYLOR. 





Literacy Law For New Voters 
In New York State 


"THE literacy requirement of the Elec- 
~¢ tion Law providing that all new voters 
must present evidence of literacy to the 
election inspectors, became operative in 
1922. It has proved its value in protect- 
ing the ballot from the dangers that are 
inherent in an illiterate electorate, for 
every year approximately 20% of the new 
voters are debarred from voting because 
of failure to pass the New York State 
Regents Literacy Test. 

A new voter is a person who became 
qualified to vote in New York State after 
January 1, 1922. It applies to both native 
born, as well as foreign born. Anyone 
who can produce evidence of having com- 
pleted 8th grade of an elementary school 
or of a higher school, need not take the 
New York State ‘egent. Literacy Test, 
but they must present such evidence to 
the election inspectors on election day at 
the time when they appear to vote. (This 
applies, however, only to new voters ap- 
pearing in rural districts, that is, in com- 
munities of less than 5000 inhabitants 
where there is non-personal registration). 
In communities having a population of 
over 5000 in which there is personal regis- 
tration, the evidence of literacy is pre- 
sented at the time of registration. 

Readers of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
are urged to cooperate in every way in 
giving publicity to this very important 
law. 

The days for registration in New York 
State are as follows: 

Personal Registration 


October 4, 5, 6, 7, 8—5 P. M. to 10:30 
P. M. 

October 9—7 A. M. to 10:30 P. M. 

Please tell amy new voters you might 
know of the provisions of the law. You 
will in that way be assisting the State 
Education Department and the election in- 
spectors in making effective an educational 
requirement which is the result of an 
amendment to the New York State Con- 
stitution. 





County Notes 


Ontario County—Some are shipping 
cabbage at $8 per ton. It began at $10. 
Small fruit of all kinds were not a full 
crop. Plums are plenty but pears will 
be a very light crop and poor in quality, 
Apples will not be worth picking. They 
are a full crop but are hailpecked. Beans 
are not doing well. There was a heavy 
fall of rain today. Public sentiment here 
against the election of James Wads- 
worth for Senator. We want a man to 
stand by the Constitution and what is 
right. 

We have had very poor harvest 
weather for wheat and spring grain. 
Wheat was not cut until a tew days ago 
and is a poor crop, thin on the ground. 
Barley and oats made a rank growth 
and will need lots of sunshine to cure 
them. Some have threshed their wheat. 
It started at $1.35 and dropped to $1.25 
per bushel. We certainly cannot raise 
it for that price with the cost of labor 
and fertilizer. Corn is making a good 
growth but will need a lengthened sea- 
son. Potatoes are doing well—E, T. 
B., New York. 


Notes from W. Virginia. 


Nicholas County—The weather is very 
dry here and has been for some time. 
The corn crop is suffering for rain and 
if the rain does not come soon the buck- 
wheat crop will be a failure. Grass and 
pastures are suffering badly for rain. 
They had a heavy hail storm in Raleigh 
County last Sunday.—A. J. Legg, Al- 
bion, W. Virginia. 
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LIVESTOCK BREEDERS 











type, high producing kind. 
25 COWS due along in the winter. 





THE EARLVILLE FALL SALE 


OCTOBER 5-6, 1926 
Held in Earlville Sale Pavillion 


EARLVILLE, N. Y. 

150 REGISTERED HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 
Selected from 35 of the most prominent herds in New York State 
MANY FROM ACCREDITED HERDS—ALL TUBERCULIN 

TESTED—and sold subject to 60 day retest 
75 FRESH COWS OR HEAVY SPRINGERS, a very select lot of the big 


25 YEARLINGS, bred and unbred backed by the best of breeding. 

35 HEIFERS from one week to one year old—a very choice lot well grown. 

10 BULLS all ages mostly about ready or ready for active service—30 Ib. 
dams, long distance dams, and others to head dairy herds. 


MAKE MONEY IN THE DAIRY BUSINESS—MILK PRICES ARE 
GOING HiGHER AND FEED PRICES ARE REASONABLE 
Write for catalog at once and attend this sale. 

Sales Manager, R. Austin Backus, 

MEXICO, N. Y. 
COL. GEORGE W. BAXTER, Elmira, New York, - 





AUCTIONEER 








MILKING SHORTHORNS 
Breeding Stock for Sale 
The Bar None Ranch herd of this idea) milk and beet 
sreed ts founded on the most popular blood lines. Our 
stock is bred for type and production combined, and has 
been highly successful in the show ring and at the pail 


The breed that brings two checks instead of one—the 
milk check and the beef check. 
ME AND SEE THE HERD 
BAR NONE RANCH 
Maurice Whitney, Berlin, 


WAUBAN FARMS 


The Home of 
GotpEN FeErn’s Nostes—GotpeN FERNS 
Offers for sale bul] calves of a caliber 
that will interest the constructive 
breeder. The kind that will improve 
both type and production. 
Herd is Accredited. 
RAY L. WILLIAMS, - 
Ashfield, Mass. 


TERRYBERRY GUERNSEYS 


yee BULL CALVES fo: 
Jj sale, sired by Woodland’s Golden 

Prince of Sunnygables (send for 
accredited Herd. 


N. Y. 





MGR 








pedigree). Federal 

Prices from $50 up. 
TERRYBERRY FARM 

Watkins Glen New York 


Tuberculin Tested #23°,.S°%scm 2s 
heifers. that show quality and milky type, 60 
day retest guaranteed. 

TT. & C. A. WELCH 
West Edmeston New York 


roar ~=609XGUERNSEYS 


Daughters of SAUGERTIES LADDIES 
ULTRA are being bred to T. . ULTRA 
LADDIE. Laddies Ultra is a son of Ultra May 
out of an A, R. daughter of Florham 
Ultra Laddie is a son of FLORHAM 
out of an A. R. daughter of ULTRA 
MAY KING. BULL CALVES of the above 
breeding at $100. up. 

CHAS. A. SLATER, R.D.3, Newburgh, N.Y. 


SPECIAL “3 * 
$50 EACH 
30 to 50 day Gt. Grandsons of Oxford You'll Do. out 
of some of my best cows. Will ship €.0.D. on approval. 
HERD ACCREDITED. WATCH THIS SPACE 
HEDGES HOMESTEAD STOCK FARM 
East Darham, W. Y. C. H. Jennings, Owner 


| POULTRY BREEDERS | 
QUALITY PULLETS Wc. offer, 10.000 


three months old 
ullets from farm range, high quality stock. 
horns $1.25 each, Rhode Island Reds, Barred 
and White Rocks, White Wyandottes, Anconas, 
Buff Orpington and Minorcas at $1.50 each. 
Illustrated Catalog Free 
GLEN ROCK NURSERY AND 


STOCK FARM 
Ridgewood - - New Jersey 
PULLETS waite CEGHORNS, April hatch, 5. 00 
months old, $1.35 each. 


Rocks, 3% 

R. E. LOVELL, Plainfield, ct. 

ARGE STOCK Fine Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, 
Guineas, Bantams, Collies, Hares, Day Chicks. Eggs, 


low. Catalog. PIONEER FARMS, TELFORD, PA. 





grade Holstein and 























HOLSTEIN BULL 
Fishkill De Kol Colantha May 


Born April 20, 1926 
This young bull is a double grandson 
of Winana Segis May 2d, who made 876 
Ibs. of butter in ten months as a four 


year old, and produced almost 20,000 Iba, 
of milk. 

His dam made a fine record as a two 
year old, averaging almost 60 Ibs. of 


milk a day, and she is a daughter of 
Dutchland Colantha Sir Inka, who has 
120 record daughters, and he is a son 
of Colantha Johanna Lad. 

For further particulars write to 
FISHKILL FARMS 
HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR., Owner 
——— Junction - New York 


J 














TAYLOR FARM JERSEYS 


We are offering 20 heifers ranging trom $ 
months to 20 months old. Nearly all are from 
Register ot Merit dams. and several are already 
ored to a beautiful son of the White Cid. They 
are priced tor quick sale. ‘Phone or write fot 
more complete description. 


THE TAYLOR FARM 
Oelaware Co. Stamford, New York 


FEEDING PIGS 








FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE—Either Chester and 
Yorkshire cross or Berkshire and 
Chester cross, 7 to 8 weeks old, $4.50 each; 8 to 9 
weeks old $4.75 each. Also a handsome Jot of pure ored 
Chester Whites, arrows, boars or sows, 7 weeks ola, $6 
each. We have an extra nice selection of pigs at present, 
either pure bred or cross breeds, and are prepareo tc ship 
from 2 to 50 C.0.D. on approval. If pigs are unsatis- 
factory on arrival at your depot, return at my expense. 
Safe delivery yo charge for shipping crates—< 
. Tanner’s Nat’! Bank. 

an Washington St., 
Tel. Wob. 1415 


A. M. LUX, WOBURN, MASS. 





EXPRESS CHARGES TO YOUR DEPOT. 
We Pay Yorkshire and Chester white cross, and 
Chester and Berkshire cross pigs 7 to 8 weeks old, $5.50 
each; 8 to 9 weeks old, $6 each. Pure bred Chester 
white 7 weeks old, $7.50 each. These are all large 
growthy pigs, weaned and eating. We crate and ship 
Cc. 0. D. to your depot. No charge for shipping crates or 
express. These are net prices. If satisfactory, pay ex- 
press man, and if not, return at our expense. 


Wilt ship from 2 to 50 to you on approval 
CLOVER HILL FARM, R. F. D. Box 48, WOBURN, MASS. 





FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE 


Yorkshire-Chester cross and Yorkshire-Berkshiré 
cross, all large growthy pigs, weaned and eating 
pigs: 6 to 8 weeks old, $4.75 each; 8 to 9 weeks 
, $5.00 each. Send in and get from 2 to 50 
pss. Also oure bred Chester White or pure b 
orkshire Barrows, Boars or Sows 6 to 7 weeks 
old, $6.00 each. 1 will ship C. O. D. on ap 
prov: It pigs are not satisfactory at your depot, 
return at my expense, Safe delivery guaranteed. 
No charge for shipping crates. 
WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., Woburn, Mass. Tel: 0086, 








SWINE BREEDERS 


1. Cc. ane gory WHITE 

Registered Pick Fite sx teed trom bet 

= my and prices ht The best 
the farmer, gentle and prolific. 

Tocene P. ROGERS, WAYVILLE, NEW YORK 


SHEEP BREEDERS 


SHEEP DORSET, OXFORD, DELAINE 
and RAMBOUILLET rams, Also 

Delaine breeding ewes, one to four years old. 

CLARKE. WELLMAN - PERRY, W. Y. 
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| Women Like 


Do you need a new kitchen 
range? Does your old one 
bake satisfactorily? Is it 
large enough, or perhaps too 
large, and is it easy to keep 
clean and looking attractive 
in your kitchen? 


The kitchen range is one of 
the most important things 
in the farm home and the 
selection of a new one should 
be made with great care, for 
the rightly constructed range 
will last for many years. 
Your local “Farm Service” 
Hardware Man knows ranges, 
stoves and other heating 
equipment and you should 
take advantage of his knowl- 
edge and experience when you 
consider buying a new range. 
He will give you more for 
your money in every way 
and you can feel sure that 
during the long years of serv- 
ice which you expect to get 
from your new range he will 
be there as your local neigh- 
bor and storekeeper to give 
you his advice and service in 
making every detail of your 
purchase satisfactory. 


A “Farm Service’”’ Hardware 
Store is a range and heating 
apparatus store. 





Your ‘‘Farm Service'’ Hardware Mon. 


| Your “ a" 
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An Imperial Highway of Bygone Days 


stretch of more than three hundred miles. 

On the whole, the location of canal, rail- 
roads and market towns was such that 
traffic flowed away from rather than along 
the pike. Ten years agc it was true that 
along many parts of it grass grew between 
the infrequent wheel tracks. 

A few years ago, it came to be included 
in the State’s plan for a great system of 
splendid highways and emphatically to- 
day the Great Western has “come back.” 
From end to end it is a smooth, undulat- 
ing ribbon of gray concrete or shining 
black asphalt. Also it presents a panor- 
amic vista of glaring red or white gaso- 
line pumps and service stations and hot 
dog stands, and ice cream emporiums, and 
camping places, and “Tourists Accomo- 
dated.” signs and bill-boards which per- 
haps frantically exhort you to buy some- 
body’s indestructable tires or else call your 
attention to the charms of strikingly pretty 
girls alone with Camel cigarettes. 

Autos from Many States 

Everybody says it is a wonderful road. 
It carries rushing, grinding, terrifying 
motor trucks whose size and threatening 
aspect make vou think that a freight car 
has somehow gotten off the rails and gone 
charging through the open country. 

During any hour you may note the auto 
license plates of a dozen different states. 
Daily all the world goes by on rubber 
tires in all imaginable varieties of gasoline 
driven vehicles, from battered flivvers to 
great unbelievable long gleaming cars 
with trim and immaculate uniformed chauf- 
fers at the wheel, yet I venture the state- 
ment that today the Road offers no such 
kaleidascopic parade as streamed along it 
a century ago. 

Then along it poured and mingled and 
eddied two separate tides. One was the 
westward flow of pioneer emmigration. 
Very largely it represented the swarming 
of the parent New England hive. One of 
the riddles of history is to explain just 
how and why the New England Puritan 
was able to set the seal of his peculiar 
culture upon so large a part of the Ameri- 
can continent. John Fiske in his fascinat- 
ing volume “The Beginnings of New Eng- 
land,” says that by 1640 the Puritan em- 
migration came definitely to an end and 
at that date there was in all New Eng- 
land only twenty-six thousand souls. More- 
over, there were no further additions by 
emmigrations for the next hundred years 
and yet this virile and prolific people by 
their natural increase eventually filled New 
England and then their surplus population 
overflowed and peopled a large part of 
New York, never accomplished any such 
seed corn that ultimately became the rul- 
ing class of half the United States. Some- 
how it seems that the Dutch, who in those 
same years held the valleys of eastern 
New York, never accomplised any such 


miracle In those stirring days, there 
were several recagnized routes to the west. 
The men from Connecticut, ferried the 


Hudson at Catskill and struck westward 
through Green and Delaware counties, via 
Stamford and Roxbury, to the crossing of 
the Susquchanna at Wattles Ferry, now 
Unadilla. 

The Northern Trail 


There was also a northern trail used 
especially by the Green Mountain men. It 
doubled the foot of lake Champlain at 
Rouses Point, hence west via Cateaugay, 
Manole, Madrid, and Gouverneur, and it 
was by this route that many men of Ver- 
mont joined the newly arrived Scotch and 
Irish in peopling the northern counties of 
the State, but when it came to settling the 
Genesee County, or a litle later pressing 
on into the western preserve of Ohio, it 
was the route of which I write that made 
the real western gateway. So for the 


years immediately following the Revolu- 
tion and for the first third of the last 
century, the home secking pioneer along 
with his family and chattels was always 
a familiar figure of the road. The trail 
on the whole led through a good agricul- 
tural country following the limestone out- 


(Continued from page 1) 
crop across the state. Much of the land 
along it is as good ars the best in the state 
and only a little of it really poor. 
* * * 


But the marching emmigrant was after 
all only a picturesque incident of the road. 
Up and down it flowed the regular com- 
mercial traffic of the State. So, in im- 
agination at least, we may turn back the 
clock of time a hundred years and we will 
take our stand, let us say by my Grand- 
father’s gateway, just where the road 
finally tops the long hill east of Car- 
lisle Village. 


Marketing the Crops 


It is October—the crops are going to 
market and today the road is running at 
full flood tide. The tollgate keeper has 
passed through one hundred teams before 
breakfast this morning. There is a long 
distance traveler of the road. He has 
a good horse under him and he rides with 
the unconscious ease of a man well ac- 
customed to his seat. He is careful of 
his horse and very jealous of his fine 
saddle. Tonight at the tavern he will 
bring it into the bar-room and hang it 
on a peg against the wall—as all careful 
horsemen do. There is a Conestoga wagon 
—a tremendous vehicle with a canvass- 
covered frame work over it. It is the long- 
distance public freight service of the road. 
It is drawn by eight heavy horses and the 
enormous wheels have tires eight inches 
wide. It pays no toll at the gates, be- 
cause it’s wide tires close up the ruts and 
it is more than welcome to the road. There 
is a farm wagon with a load of wheat 
going to Albany where a_ broad-beamed 
North River sloop lies at the wharf wait- 
ing a cargo of the grain. When loaded she 
will drop down the river to the big city 
at it’s mouth. And there is a mixed load— 
some butter in stout oak firkins—several 
sacks of wool—a big bundle of dressed 
flax—the surplus above domestic needs— 
some cakes of bees wax and tallow and 
the dressed carcass of a fat hog. Also 
there is the farmer’s wife perched by his 
side. It is her one big outing in the year. 
While her husband sells the load, she 
means to buy certain articles a little more 
elegant than anything within the range of 
her home manufacture. Men note her and 
repeat for the thousancth time the well 
worn jest of the road, “That load won't 
amount to much: T see it’s got a mortgage 
on it for more than it’s worth.” If the 
market is brisk, runners will meet the load 
two or three miles outside of Albany— 
will climb on it without permission and 
will bid and haggle for its contents 


Leather and Potash 


And here comes a wagon loaded with 
finished leather from country tanneries, 
and another with barrels of potash from 
some “ashery” and there is a big wagon 
with a great slatted rigging like a barley- 
rack. It carries charcoal for which the 
city will pay cash. And there is another 
one with barrels of salt from Salina. 

And, going west, the wagons have a re- 
turn freight of hogsheads of molasses or 
chests of tin or salt codfisk or nail rods 
and horseshoe bars for the blacksmith. 
And here comes perhaps the furthermost 
pilgrims of the road. It is a drove of fat 
steers from Ohio pastures. They have 
come almost 500 miles and have been 
more than a month on the way, and there 
is one steady-going old ox which has 
leashed to his horns a barley sack with 
the baggage of the drover. Every night 
he must find a farmer who will rent him 
pasture for his charges, but this is not 
difficult for the pasturing of droves is a 
perfectly well recognized and well de- 
veloped industry. The charge is small— 
a cent and a cent and a half for a sheep 
and just a few cents for a steer, but he 
must be careful to find a field which has 
not been picked too bare by earlier herds. 

And there is a flock of sheep. Sheep 
are common when our Siate has more than 
six million of them. There are a thou- 
sand or two of them. A slow moving, 


“ compact, grey, bleating mass filling the 


road from fence to fence and taking all 
the energies of the drivers to clear a pass- 
age way for the passing traffic. Once—just 
once—it must have been almost exactly 
fifty years ago—I saw a drove of a thou- 
sand sheep. I suppose it must have been 
one of the last of the many great droves 
that walked the long trail. 

Everything that can walk must go to 
market on its own feet. Here comes a 
flock of several hundred turkeys which 
some man has gathered for the Thankse 
giving market. He drives them from the 
front by riding a horse with a bag of 
whole corn laid across his saddle and 
from it he scatters a thing trail of ker 
nels. They will <ollow him all day une 
erringly but when the first evening dusk 
settles down the leading old gobbler will 
give the signal and instantly the entire 
flock will go to bed up the nearest trees 
and by no possibility can he go another rod 
that night. 


The Albany Coach 


But now comes the event and the sight 
of the road. It is the Limited Pullman 
Service of the day—it is the flying coach 
for Albany. There is a glistening four in 
hand team before it and the Jehu on the 
high seat is the most admired and envied 
man on the road. Make way for the stage, 
and the driver cracks his long whip and 
sings-out to his team and they whirl by 
in a cloud of dust—eight miles an hour— 
ten on the spurts. They left Cherry Vale 
ley this morning after the passengers had 
had breakfast and they will roll down State 
Street in Albany by sunset. There will 
be fresh teams waiting at Sharon Hill and 
again at Esperance, and the stable-boys 
will jump to it to show how quickly it is 
possible to change the sweating pairs for 
fresh- horses. 

So the day goes by—the long straight 
grey road dotted with slow vehicles that 
crawl down one hill and out of sight of 
the next—a strange, ever varied, unending 
pageant. 

Little Night Travel 


But, with the coming of night silence 
falls on the road. Here and there a horse- 
back rider—perhaps he has most urgent 
business in the Genesee county—presses on 
through the night—or a belated farmer 
coming home from Alhany travels late— 
or a party of young people from some 
rustic merrymaking go their way. But in 
tavern barns the weary horses munch their 
hay and oats and in the big public room 
of the Inn there is much laughter and 
jests and retelling of tales on the part of 
those guests of but a night. 

Some day a man will rise who is both 
a historian and a romancer—who has time 
for research and for dreams and he in 
worthy fashion will write the story of the 
Great Road. He will tell of its beginnings 
when it was a blazed train for trappers 
from Fort Orange. He will tell of the 
villages and the tavern-stands that grew 
up along it. He will gather the tales of 
the Road and will celebrate the men who 
travelled it and then he will picture it in 
the days of its long decline, and when he 
has done this, men and women will read 
it and thrill to his story. 

No man now living ever saw the’ Road 
in its haleyon days but sometimes as toe 
night [ remember what old and bygone 
men have told to me and I wish—I wish— 
I might have stood beside it of an autumn 
afternoon, when the century behind us was 
still in its first youth. 





New Books 


The Romance of the Fungus World 
By R. T. and F. W. Rolfe 
"THIS well illustrated and interesting 

book on fungus plants will give its 
readers a new understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the benefits and damage done by 
them. It also tells of their growth and 
habits and will help the reader to recognize 
and name them. The book is published by 
Lippincott. 
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‘Large Square Unusually 
Fire Box with Large Reservoir 
.Full Lift Section 
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A 
i Stops on 
Lift Up 
Broiling Top all Doors 
v 
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led Catches; j 
Very Large Concea 
Ash Pan on all Doors | 
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Only Specially Patented $10,000 
Designed Boltless Base } 
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The Big Farm Range 


This special sale is on the big special Andes Farm Range. 
Full fashioned, 20x20x12” oven. Extra large fire box. Biggest 
Boltless con- 


Save $25.00 


For just one week your dealer will sell you one full black 
porcelain enamel Andes Range at the price of the old fashioned 





“black” range. For o 


out extra cost, 


Place your order 


Andes Ranges for 35 
years. 


Grover C Gedney, Ravena, 


Daniel G. Carver, Bingham 


Cc. N. Dietel, Fair Haven, 
Fred Small & Son, Moravia, 


M. H. Crofoot, 
Ross Goldsmith, Brocton, 
Thos. Hibbard — Co., 
Horsehéads, N. 
Cc. W. Young & Son, 


Ward L. Marcy, 


L. B. Richmond & Son, 
New Lebanon Center, 


Lee Hdwe. Store, 
Swifts Sons & Courtney, 
Marathon, N. Y¥ 


Hancoc | A 
Scott & Hiller, Franklin, 


E. D. Baxter, Wappingers 
Reardon Briggs Co., Millbr 


Farquhar Bros., 
Walton & Tousley Co., 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


Geo. Grandy Est., 
John T. Cooper & Co., 


Broome County 
Ed. Hartz & Son, Deposit, N. Y. 
Olver & Willis, Union, N. Y. 


R. W. Taft, Whitney Point, N. Y. 
Cayuga County 


P,. M. Herron Hdwe Co., Auburn, N. Y. 
Chautauqua County 

Sinclairville, N. Y. 

Be. Be 

Chemung County 


Samira, N. Y. 
Chenango County 


Chatham, N, Y. 
A. Porteous, Hillsdale, N, Y. 


Cortland County 
Cortland, 


Delaware County 
8. N. bake gay & Sons Co., 


N. Y. 
Dutchess County 


Y. 
Louis Rosenkranz, Rhinebeck, N. Y, W. H. Len 
Franklin County 
Fort Covington, N. Y. 


Fulton County 
Johnstown, N. Y. 
Gloversville, N. Y. 


ne week you have the unequaled opportun- 


ity to secure the advantages of full porcelain construction with- 
Do away with blacking and polishing forever. 
Make your kitchen a brighter, cheerier, cleaner place to work in. 


now, before it is too late, for one of these 


fine Andes Ranges. World wide reputation for excellent baking. 


At a recent demonstration two women reported using their 


years, three for 33 years and five over 30 


Genesee County 
Cc. R. Gillett, South Byron, N. Y. 
N. Y. F. A. Hackley, Oakfield, N. Y. 
Steele & Torrance Co., Inc., 
Batavia, N. Y. 
Palmer Hdwe. Co., Corfu, N. Y. 
roy Hdwe, Co., "LeRoy, N. Y. 
Greene County 
Tremmel Hdwe. Co., 
West Coxsackie, N. Y. 
W. A. Layman, Prattsville, N. Y. 
C. Beardsley & Son, Catskill, N. Y. 
Herkimer County 
G. I, Eysaman, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Doyle, Newport, N. Y. 
Jefferson County 
Strickland Hdwe. Co., Carthage, N, Y¥. 
Hyde Bros., Watertown, N. Y. 
George Bros., Chaumont, N, Y¥. 
Lewis County 
Frank Doyle, Lyons Falls, N. Y. 


ton, N. Y. 


N. Y. 
N. Y. 


T. H. Hoxie, Sherburne, N. Y. Frank Doyle, Port Leydon, N. Y. 

Earlville Hdwe. Co., Earlville, N. Y. Livingston County 

Hotchkiss & Driscoll, Greene, N. Y¥. N. K. Marvin, Caledonia, N. Y. 

Smyrna Hdwe Co., Smyrna, N, Y. Marshall Bros., Avon, N. Y. 
Columbia County Madison County 

P. G. Miller & Son, Ancram, N. Y. Earlville Hdwe Co., Earlville, N. Y. 


Avery Hdwe. Co., Eaton, N. Y, 
Farr Bros., Canastota, N. Y. 
H. P. Aikman? Cazenovia, N. Y¥. 
Louis Fuess, Madison, N. Y. 
Thos. B. Bell, Hamilton, N. Y. 
E. N. Dexter Co., Morrisville, N. ¥% 
Monroe County 
Jos. Ingham, Hilton, N. Y. 
E. J. Felts, Hamlin, N. Y. 
Sieberts & Sons, Rochester, N. Y. 
F. W. Spencer, Est., Spencerport, N. Y. 
E. L. Baker, Webster, N. Y. 
Montgomery County 
Amsterdam Hdwe. Co., 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
° H. 8. Billington, Canajoharie, N. Y. 
z, St. Johnsville, N. Y. 
Stewart & Bergen Co., Fort Plain, N. Y. 
Niagara County 
A. L. Pearce, Sanborn, N. Y. 
Wm. Whyatt, Middleport, N. Y. 
Cc, B. Foster, Ransomville, N. Y. 
Ruhimann Bros. Hdwe. Co., 
Lockport, N. Y. 


N. Y. 
N. Y. 


Falls, N. Y. 
ook, N. 


ash pan ever offered. Patented $10,000 base. 


struction, concealed catches. 


The only range ever specially designed and constructed for 
Splendid baker. So 
economical that you can bake 12 loaves of bread with 12 news- 
Fully guaranteed. Large elevated warming closet in 


porcelain enamel finish. 


papers. 
black with white splasher. 
Entire range is finished in 


Great heater. 


fire proof porcelain enamel. 


gallon copper reservoir or powerful water front. 


Oneida County 
H. D. Morehouse & Son, Utica, N. Y. 
Russell & Waller, Rome, N. Y. 
W. D. Dorrance & Son, Camden, N. Y. 
Onondaga County 
Camillus Hdwe. Co., Inc., Camillus, N.Y. 
Brace Hdwe. Co., Jordan, 

Tucker Hdwe. Co., Skaneateles, N. ¥. 
Brewerton Hdwe. Co. Brewerton, N. Y. 
Orange County 

H. E, Williams, Walden, N. Y. 

8 R. Whitten & Sons, Pine Bush, N. Y. 

Brown Bros., Montgomery, N. Y. 
Orleans County 

Chase & Breed, Medina, N. Y. 

Achilles Coal & Hdwe. Co., 

Knowlesville, N. Y. 

Payne & Trimble, Holley, N. Y. 

Oswego County 


Reid & Co., Oswego, N. Y. 
Otsego County 
Cc. E. Morrell, Otego, N. Y. 


Beardsley Hdwe., Worcester, Mass. 
Cc W. Hopkins Co., Edmeston, N. Y. 
Buchanan Hdwe. Co., 
Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
Putnam County 
Clayton L. Bassett, Lake Mahopac, N.Y. 
Charles P. Cole, Carmel, N. Y. 
Rensselaer County 
Goold & Cranston, Stephentown, N. Y. 
Hoosick Supply Co., Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
Union Furn. Co., Troy, N. Y. 
E€@ward Chesman, Troy, N. Y. 
Saratoga County 
Farmers Hdwe. Co., 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
W. J. Curtis Stillwater, N. Y. 
S. H. Ralph & Sons, Corinth, N. Y. 
Schenectady County 
Wm. W. Enders, Delanson, N. Y. 
Schoharie County 
I. Van Voris & Sons, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
F. A. Sullivan, Middleburgh, N. Y. 
M. J. Hubbard, Jefferson, N. Y. 
Seneca County 
Pinckney & Hadley, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Pinckney & Hadley, Waterloo, N. ¥. 
Steuben County 
R. W. Lander, Atlanta, N. Y. 
Shults Bros., Cohocton, N. Y. 


YOU CAN BUY FROM ANY OF THESE MERCHANTS 


NEW YORK STATE 
Albany County 


F. H. Matthews, Bath, N. Y. 
A. F. Williams, Corning, N. Y. 
Sullivan County 
J. M. Schmidt & Sons, 
North Branch, N. Y. 
A. G. Stanton & Co., Monticello, N, Y, 
Tio@a County 
R. M. Hayes & Son, Owego, N. Y. 
Tompkins County 
Frank M. Kellam, Groton, N. Y. 
Cc. J. Rumsey & Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Reynolds Dept. Stores, 
Trumansburg, N. Y. 
Ulster County 
P. C. Smith & Son, Saugerties, N. Y. 
D. H. Kurtz, Highland, N. Y. 
Terwilliger Bros., Kerhonkson, N,. Y. 
Warren County 
Roscoe Stone, Warrensburgh, N. Y. 
Rochester Furn. Co., 
Washington County 
Arthur Wayman, Salem, N. Y. 
Falls & Annable, Whitehall, io Be 
8. btu, Granville, MN. X. 
ne County 
Marshall Barrick Co Co., - ow Mm UY. 
Butts Danford, Sodus, 
White & Shippers, Rum. ‘N. Y. 
W. H. Paddock & Son, Wolcott, N. Y. 
Westchester County 
Kelloggs & Lawrence Inc., 
Katonah, N. Y. 
Wyoming County 
W. T. Olin & Son, Perry, N. Y. 
Lucas & Wheeler, Castile, N. Y. 
Yates County 
Albert Middaugh, Rushville, N. Y. 
NEW JERSEY 
Sussex County 
W. K. Wintermute, Newton, N. J. 
VERMONT 
Bennington County 
B. L. Powell, North Pownal, Vt. 
A. H. Winslow Inc., Bennington, Vt. 
Rutland County 
Norton Hdwe. Co., Fair Haven, Vt. 
CONNECTICUT 
Litchfield County 
Sturgess & Son, West Cornwall, Conn 
A. E. Bauman, Lakeville, Conn. 


This 
finish is a lustrous, sparkling black. It is almost impossible to 
damage either by blows or scratches. Polished Silver top; 7% 


Glens Falls, N. Y. 








One Week—Sept. 27 to Oct. 2 
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The Carolinian—sy Ratae/ Sabatini 


The British forces have escaped from 
he trap which the Colonial army has set 
for them. Harry Latimer, major im the 
Colonial Army, ts held as being responsible 
for this information getting to the British, 
it being assumed that the secret of the 
plans known only to him and his two 
superiors had been conveyed to his wife 
Myrile, she in turn being suspected of 
fassing the mformation on to her father, 
a British subject. A court of mquiry ts 
hastily called with Governor Rutledge 
presiding and Latimer’s former officer 
General Moultrie and others attending. 
M' JULTRIE, with an ill-tempered shrug, 

pulled up a chair and sat down beside 
this same table. Gadsden followed his ex- 
ample. Both had been in the lines all night, 
and both were tired. Laurens remained 
standing, but moved away a little into the 
background. Rutledge set himself to pace 
the room between Latimer and the others. 

‘The assumption is, Major L: timer, that 
you imparted the news to your wife. We 
are persuaded that you are guilty of no 
worse betrayal than tha, You desired, 
very possibly, and perhaps not unnaturally, 
to allay her unxicties. We sympathize with 
that as far as we are able, but it is not a 
plea that will greatly avail you before a 
court-martial.’ 

‘I realize it, sir. But what is the further 
assumption? For a further assumption 
there must be. To whom did my wife 
betray this secret in her turn?’ 

‘To her father, whose attachment to the 
British cause is scanda.ously notorious.’ 

Latimer smiled. ‘That, sir, is very easily 
disproved. It is within your excellency’s 
own knowledge and General Moultrie’s 
that, after you imparted this secret to me, 
I did not leave the lines until I set out 
with Colonel Smith to mect the British 
commissioners. I did not return until 
just before two o'clock in the afternoon, 
and from the time that you told me of Lin- 
coln’s advance I did not see my wife until 
then—over two hours after her father had 
been arrested by your orders.’ 

‘What's that?’ cricd Moultrie. 

Latimer repeated his words, whilst Rut- 
ledge stroked his chin thoughtfully, ob- 
viously puzzled 

‘How do you know the hour of Sir An- 
drew Carey's arrest?’ Gadsden asked him 
suspiciously, 

‘From Middleton, the officer who af- 
fected it. He was on duty vere in the 
afternoon, and it was natural that he 
should tell me this.’ 

‘If Middleton confirms him, that knocks 
the bottom out of the charge, John,’ said 
Moultrie 

Middleton did confirm Major Latimer’s 
statement He had arrested Sir Andrew 
Carey at noon precisely within ten minutes 
of receiving the Governor's order. 

‘I congratulate you on your promptitude, 
When you arrested Sir Andrew Carey, 
how was he occupied ? 

‘He was writing—just finishing a letter, 


or what looked like a Ictter That and 
his writing case are in the General's of- 
fice . 


miled a ltl ‘Mr. M eton, 
corgratulate you on your thoroughness. 
Please fetch me this writing-case 


and opened, and M iddle- 


ton indicated the letter upon which Sir 
Andrew had been eng: :ea when arrested 
Rutledge thanked him, dismissed him, and 
went to sit down at the table, between 
Gadsden and Moultrie, with the case be- 


fore him, the particular ‘etter in his hand 
‘It js in e’pher, of course, he said, ‘which 
at once marks its character.’ 
‘However tha’ may be, sir,’ venturea 
that, if my wife 


Mr. Latimer, ‘it is cle. 
conveyed the news of Lincoln's approach 
to her fathe: he must have conveyed it 


before she actually knew it, assuming that 
I was the only possible channel of infor- 
mation — which is the assumption upon 


which you are charging me.’ 


‘Dammet That seems clear cnough,’ 
Moultrie 


‘Nothing, added Mr. Latimer, ‘could be 


if reed. 


more clear, and in view of it I think you 
may safely leave iny wife out of this.’ 

‘On the contrary,’ said Rutledge, ‘I think 
it is time we had ‘ter in.’ And again he 
tinkled the bell. 

*Mrs. Latimer, hers2'i, has begged to be 
allowed to come before us,’ answered Moul- 
trie, ill at ease. 

She was brought in, and Tom Izard, who 
accompanied her, was permitted at her own 
request to remain. Colonel Laurens went 
to set a chair for her immediately facing 
Rutledge at .1¢ table. She accepted it with 
a murmured word of thanks. She was 
pale, but wonderfully composed. From 
Harry's fierce, almost brutal, accusation, 
and from what else Tom had told her in 
answer to her question § she had realized 
completely what had happened, and the ter- 
rible thing of which her husband stood 
accused. The tangic, she saw, was an ap- 
palling one; but, knowing herself innocent, 
and equally confident that however the be- 
trayal had come about, it was not her hus- 
band wh> \ .s guilty, she had the shrewd 
sense to realize that here nothing but a 


his life has been, how he has risked it 
again and again in this cause. You know 
that, if he told me, there was no thought 
©: bet-ayal in his mind. He told me out 
of affection for me, out of compassion for 
my anxieties, to allay the fears that were 
troubling me.’ 

‘No or: who consideres Major Latimer’s 
service to the cause of freedom can sup- 
pose anything else, riadam, Rutledge an- 
swered her, and by that answer adminis- 
tered a rebuke to Moultrie. 

To Latimer it was an odd thing that the 
man upon whose friendship he would 
chiefly have counted in this hour should 
turn against him, whilst one whom he re- 
garded almost as his enemy should bec at 
pains to hold the scales of justice level. 

‘And you, madam, although realizing out 
of what motives he imparted to you this 
tremendous secret, did not -ruple to carry 
it immediately to your father?’ 

‘That I most certainly did not.’ She was 
vehement. 

‘Surely, sirs,’ broke in Latimer, ‘her as- 
sertion is enough in default: of proofs to 
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Beau Geste 2:¢?.Wren 
THE BEST MYSTERY STORY OF A GENERATION 


At the conclusion of the Carolinian, this great story 
will appear in American Agriculturist. 
single installment, lest you lose essential details in the 
great mystery. In securing the serial rights of this out- 
standing piece of literature, American Agriculturist con- 
tinues its policy of giving its subscribers the best in 
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full statement of the truth could avail him. 
By laying all the facts before them, surely 
the truth must reveal itself. 

Rutledge’s level voice expounde“ very 
briefly the situation: the plan by which it 
had been hoped, in his own phrase, to bur- 
goyne the British, and the fact that the 
British forewarnea had evaded the trap. 

‘It follows, madam, that we have been 
betrayed. And as, besides myself, only 
General Moultrie and Major Latimer 
shared the secret, it follows that the be- 
trayer is one or the other of these two. 
Since we are satisfied, from reasons with 
which I think you wi'l not require me to 
trouble you, that General Moultrie is not 
the traitor, it follows that the guilt of this 
terrible betrayal attaches itself inevitably 
to your husbanx.” 

‘All that I -equire of you, madam, is 
that you will answer one or twe questions. 
First of all: Did Major Latimer at any 
time yesterday inform you that General 
Lincoln was secretly advancing upon the 
British rear? 

She did not immediately reply. Here 
at the very outset she found all her firm 
resolve to tel: the truth and nothing but 
the truth shattered by the very first ques- 
tion asked her. She looked in terror at 
Rutledge and almost in equal terror at her 
husband, sitting there so stern-faced and 
seemingly impassive 

‘Answer, madam,’ rasped the voice of 
Gadsden, 

She bowed her head. ‘He did,’ she said 
scarcely above her breath 

There was a gasp from each of those 
judges, which in itself revealed the fact 
that, despite the almost conclusive appear- 
ances, they had resisted until this mom- 
ent the acceptance of Latimer’s guilt. 

And Moultrie, his good-humoured face 
suddenly darkened by wrath, swung round 
to Latimer: ‘God! You smooth-faced trai- 
tor!’ he ejaculated, and to Latimer i. was 
like a blow. 

‘No, nol’ Myrtle cried, and there was 
more anger than dismay iu her voice now. 
‘You know that he is not that, Generai 
Moultrie. You know him; you know what 


the contrary. And you can prove nothing 
beyond the fact that I am your betrayer. 
For that, I repeat, I will accept full re- 
sponsibility. But do not, I beg you, sub- 
ject my wife to further torture.’ 

She turned to look at him, and trapped 
creature though she knew herself, there 
shone in her eyes a lizht of tenderness ana 
wonder, as if fhis defence of her, this 
readiness to sacrifice himself to save her, 
blotted out every other consideration. She 
knew what her act must seem to him; hew 
in his eyes the betrayal of which he sup- 
posed her guilty was confirmed by all the 
lies which hx had discovered that she had 
told him, lies which he believed—and was 
justified in believing—were intended to 
screen a double betrayal. And yet, in spite 
of all, he would immolate himself in her 
place, take upon his loyal, steadfast soul 
the guilt and shame of 2 deed for which 
he must atone with his life, and die in the 
contempt of all men of honour. 

It lent her strength to the task before 
her, strength to tell the whoie truth at 
whatever cost to others, so that he might 
know it at last. 

Rutledge turned to Myrtle. ‘Mrs. Lati- 
mer, will you tell us what was the object 
of your visit yesterday to your father?’ 

She began to speak in’a low, composed 
voice. ‘So that you may understand, I 
shall have to .» back to the beginni: 
When I shall have done, it is probable that 
you will not believe me. I can only pro- 
test again, and upon my oath, that I shail 
tell you all the truth. 

‘In February last, when my father re- 
turned to Charles Town and lay danger- 
ously ill, I went to visit him, for the pur- 
pose of being reconciled, and further that 
I should perform a daughter’s duty by him 
in his extremity.” And now came the story 
of her first meeting with the Quaker Neild 
and her discovery of his identity, a story 
whose details startled them all, and Harry 
more than any. For to him it was as if 
she were giving her own lover to a firing- 
party. 

‘Conceiving him a spy, I would at once 
have denounced him. But he persuaded 


me that the reason of his presence here in 
disguise was entirely my father’s condition, 
My father, as some of you may know, had 
made Robert Mandeville his heir after he 
disinherited me for marrying .. . a rebel, 
It was natural in the circumstances that 
interest as well as solicitude should 
have brought him to my father’s side at a 
time when my father’s life was almost des- 
paired of. Because of that, IE believed 
him. Because I believed him and because 
he swore that, if I held my tongue, he 
would depart at once anc never return to 
Charles Town as long as the war lasted, 
I...I1 kept the -natter a secret.’ She 
paused, and then continued. ‘The day be- 
fore ~esterday, whilst my husband was 
snatching a brief rest, Mr. Middleton came 
to say that a Quaker named Neild was 
here to sce him. I was angry and terrified. 
I came down at once, anc I saw this man 
here it: this room. I came to upbraid him 
with his broken faith, the deceit he had 
practiced upon me—for that I now believed 
it to be—before denouncing him to my 
husband.’ 

‘You denounced him to your husband, do 
you say?’ ejaculated Moultrie, incredulous. 

‘No. It is for that that I am now being 
punished. If I had done so, none of this 
could have happened, for upon his arrest 
must have followed immediately my fae 
ther’s. But he made me afraid, afraid not 
only for myself, but for my husband. He 
showed me that my father’s reconciliation 
was no more than a cruel comedy, played 
for the purpose of entangling my husband 
sooner or later and bringiag him down in 
shame and ruin.’ 

She enlarged upon this, going into the 
causes of her father’s hate, explaining how 
he had chafed in the bonds which his un- 
finished duel with Latimer had imposed 
upon him. 

‘Captain Mandeville showed me that I 
could not now denounce him without de- 
nouncing myself. That by saving him 
once before, I had rendered myself his 
accomplice. That even if he were silent 
as to that, my father would drag the fact 
into the light to damn me, and my husband 
with me. 

‘I know now that I should have been 
strong, that : should have told my husband 
at once, and taken the risk of the rest. 
But there was more than that. There was 
a debt between Captain Mandeville and 
myself. In the old days, when my hus- 
band’s life was in danger, it was Captain 
Mandeville who, by interceding with Lord 
William Campbell out of kindness and af- 
fection for me, had prevailed upon him to 
give my husband the alternative of 
banishment. Because of that debt, 
and because of my fears, again I consented 
to hold my tongue. Circumstances forced 
it upon me. My husband came into the 
room whilst I was still talking to my cou- 
sin. My courage failed, me in that moe 
ment. Afterwards, when I would have 
told him, it was too late. He informed me 
that, acting upon his orders to detain the 
man in any event, he was keeping him 
under arrest for the present.’ 

She paused, and, taking advantage of 
the pause, Rutledge touched the bell on 
the table. 

Shubrick came in, and Rutledge beckon- 
ed him forward. 

‘Have the man who passes as a Quaker 
named Neild brought here at once,’ he 
said; ‘then send a guard for Sir Andrew 
Carey, and put him in the anteroom until 
I require nim. As you go, ask Middleton 
to bring me the letter found upon the man 
Quinr who was shot yesterday.’ 

There was a new pain in Latimer’s heart 
now. This was the woman who he was 
persuaded had betrayed him, whom le.s 
than an hour ago he would have shot if 
he ‘had not been merci-ully prevented. 
Whatever else her clear, straightforward 
narrative might accomplish, it had accom- 
plished his own conversion to the truth, 
scattered the last hideous doubt in his 
mind, and made all clear that hitherto had 

(Continued on page 18) 
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The How and Why of Rugs 


Subject Considered by Eaitors Conference 


URING the week just passed, more 

than a score of editors of periodicals 
reaching over 15,000,000 people journeyed 
to Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, 
N. Y., to “conference” on modern floor 
coverings. 

The affair got off to a good start at the 
banquet at which the speakers were Mr. 
Arthur Shuttleworth, Vice President of 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Mrs. Charles 
Bradley Sanders of the Delineator, Miss 
Leonore Dunnigan of the Farmer's Wife, 
Mr. Z. L. Potter of Syracuse and Mr. 
George McNeir, Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of Mohawk Carpet Mills. 

Mr. McNeir said that ninety-five per 
cent of all rugs in this country are of 
American manufacture, the other five per 
cent representing orientals or other rugs 
of foreign manufacture. Domestic carpet 
mills now have an investment of over 
$250,000,000 as against the $75,000,000 of 
thirty years ago. From this great capital 
there comes the bulk of floor coverings in 
American homes. 

Another main feature of the conference 
was a trip through the mills where are 
manufactured wiltons, axministers, velvets, 
chenilles and tapestries. The rugs—ad- 
vance 1927 styles—which are placed on 
display at the mills for the editors to see 
ranged in price from $37.50 to a very 
special order costing some thousands of 
dollars. Technical differences involving 
closeness of weave and consequent wear- 
ing quality were explained. Number of 
“wires” and “shots” per inch were terms 
which tell whether the rug is tightly or 
loosely woven. The amount and the 
quality of material woven into the rug 
affect both its beauty and its wearability. 
Turn the rug over and look at its back 
to see how close together are the heavy 
threads which form its back. The firmer 
these are the better the rug will wear. A 
deep pile makes a richer looking rug, of 
course, 

It is interesting to know that the wool 
in these rugs is a mixture of various kinds, 
some for strength and others for softness. 
Then too, there is quite a difference in 
processes to produce worsted or woolen 
rugs, chenilles or axministers, wiltons or 


tapestries as the case may be. As for 
colors, almost all were present. From the 
quiet taupe to a brilliant red, from the all- 
over pattern to the absolutely plain were 
the designs. 

It was made very plain that the mills 
must manufacture what can be sold. This 
will answer the question which comes from 
women anxious to buy the inexpensive 
rugs in the less conspicuous or plain pat- 
terns. Until public taste—in sufficient 
quantities—demands such rugs, the mills 
cannot afford to produce them cheaply. An- 
other factor to be reckoned with is that 
plain rugs in cheaper grades are apt to 
“grin” that is, the back of the rug may 
show through a short pile, such as the 
cheaper rugs have. The deeper the pile, 
the more material is required and conse- 
quently the more expensive is the rug. 

When new rugs are first laid on the 
floor, one should go very gently with their 
cleaning. Avoid vigorous sweeping for 
at least three weeks; give the wool time 
to fluff and adjust itself. Naturally a good 


vacuum cleaner is best for keeping rugs 


absolutely clean. 
If a woman or an institution needs a rug 


of special size or shape it is possible to | 


get it woven according to order, especially 
in chenille, as those looms can take greater 
width than can the wilton machines, for 
instance. In the seamed rugs, the size can 
be indefinite, of course. But it is easy to 
see that if one is seeking to get the best 
value for the least money, a standard size 
which goes through regular routine process 
costs less than a special order which breaks 
routine. But, if one has sufficient where- 
with and wants something absolutely in- 
dividual she can get it. 

After the party had been through the 
mills, a lecture and discussion session was 
held. Mrs. Hazel H. Adler, Home Dec- 
oration Editor of Needlecraft, and con- 
sulting colorist to the Mohawk Carpet 
Mills, spoke on color harmony in floor 
coverings. One of her points was that the 
quickest way to get color effect in a room 
is through rugs and draperies, rather than 
by a multitude of details. She said, how- 
ever, that an over-emphasis of color on 

(Continued on page 18) 




















is practical for school, street, or gener 


which is very popular. 
3% yards of 40 inch mat. 


Pattern 2846 is a charming yet ver 





Some of Fashion’s Favorites for Fall Wear 





Pattern 2861 és ideal for jersey or other light weight woolen materials. The style 


utility wear. 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
material with Y% yard of 32-inch contrasting is sufficient to make i. 
Pattern 2857 would work up best in one of the heavier silks, such as satin back crepe 
whic) The double bow in front és also much in favor. 
im sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 wnches bust measure. 
erial with % yard of 27-inch contrasting. Price 13c. 

Pattern 2863 looks best in the printed novelty silks. 
and waist finish carrying out the color scheme. 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. The 36-inch size requires 3% yords of 
40-inch material with 34 yord of 36-inch contrasting. 


1 very practical 
figured materials may be combined with telling effects. 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
of 40 inch material with % yard of 36 inch contrasting. Price 13c. 

TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern numbers and sizes clearly 
and correctly and enclose with correct remittance in stamps or coin (al- 
though coin is sent at own risk). Add 12c to your order for one of our Fall 
Fashion books. Send all orders to Pattern Department, American Agricul- 
turist, 461-4th Avenue, New York City. 


It comes im sizes 16, 18 years, 
In the 36-inch sige 3% yards of 40-inch 
, Price 13c. 


The pattern cuts 
The 36-inch size requires 


Grosgrain ribbon for the neck 
he pattern can be im sizes 16, 18 
Price 13c. 

design for most occasions. Plain and 
The pattern cuts in siges 16, 18 
The 36-inch sise requires 344 yords 




















“Something New Mast Every “Day 
— Now Sewing is Such a Joy” 


6000 Singer Shops 
= everywhere —among 
them the following 
in New York State. 


“OV it’s a new little frock I made for Jane. 

And this dress of mine I made yesterday after- 
noon. It took only a couple of hours and it was 
really fun. These draperies aud curtains and pil- 
lows, too—I made them all, though I never dreamed 
I could do such things before. 


“Oh, yes, I have had a sewing machine for years, 
but I did only the simplest sewing. Then two 
weeks ago I stopped at the Singer shop in town 
and the young lady there showed me the new 
models and what I could do by using the attach- 
ments. When I realized how much I could save, 
I told John it would be the best investment we 
could make and he agreed. 


“So next day we got the’new machine and I've been 
sewing ever since. It is such a joy to use, it runs 
so smoothly and quietly. And I can do the love- 
liest finishes as easily as simple seams. Ruffling, 
tucking, binding—things you would expect to do 
by hand. 


“I've made something new most every day. Jane 
and I will have more clothes this fall than we ever 
had before, yet I'll save the cost of the Singer in 
this one season.” 


a= at the nearest Singer ~~ and see for your- 
self what a modern Singer will do. There are Singer 
machines in the widest variety of models—electrics, 
treadle and hand machines—a type for every need, 
among them one that is sure to fit your circum- 
Stances—to be had on a convenient plan of 
payment, witha generous allowance for your present 
machine. 


Wherever you live, there is a Singer Shop nearby, 
always ready with instructions, repairs, supplies, 
and courteous expert service. 


IN 





® A 
_ 136-A E. Main Se 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
114 Court Se. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


329 Main St. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 

26 South St, 
Hornell, N. Y. 

53 Canisteo St. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

320 Cherry St. 


Middletown, N. Y. 
34 E. Main Se. 

Newburgh, N. Y. 
120 Water St. 

Niagara Falis, N. Y. 
1521 Main St, 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
3584 Main St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


405 Main St. EB. 
Rome, N. Y. 

300 W. Dominick $e 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

130 Jay St. 
Syracuse, 


N. Y. 
167 EB. Onondaga $t, 
Troy, N. Y. 

47 Congress St. 
Uti 


ica, N. Y. 

13 Blandina St. 
Watertown, N. Y. 
126 Arsenal St. 


For address of neafest 
shop, in other localities, 
write Singer Sewing 
Machine Co., Singer Bi 
New York City. 


F, 


SEWING MACHINES 





“Short Cuts to 


Singer Sewing Machine Co., Inc. 


Home Sewing” FREE / = 45-J2, Singer Bldg., New York. 





tical Buide co pay be lll 
= wonderful = Surat [or RFD) 








how to do two or three operations at City 











a i State 

Sewing’ free at an Singer 

simply send this coupon. sad My machine is a age 
————====_= 7 


Ratire contents of this advertisement copyright 1926 The Singer Manufacturing Co. 
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There are some points in culling pullets 
which are worth mentioning. Not every 
pullet just because she has grown to be 
a pullet is of necessity a good bird from 
production standpoint. It is often argued 
that the bird that matured the quickest 
is ultimately going to be the best layer. 
Unquestionably, in any flock of young 
birds, assuming that they have had good 
care and management, there are always 
birds that come along faster than their 
sisters. But it is also true that if these 
large birds get so that they predominate 
the flock, they can retard the growth of 
the smaller stock, and thus keep them from 
a good chance in life. 

Acting upon this suggestion, and assum- 
ing that you do not want to do any other 
culling of young birds, it is of the utmost 
importance that birds of a size and equal 
development should be housed together. In 
making up my own pullet pens, I absolutely 
disregard the age factor, using size and 
development for a housing rule. The first 
birds to come in off the range are those 


that are pretty weli toward the laying 
stage. A couple of weeks later I go 
through again and make up my next pen, 
and so on until my birds are housed. 
Sometimes one gets fooled. «A bird in the 
older pen may not look as good or a 
bird in the next pen may turn out better 
than I thought. Such a condition is easily 
remedied and the birds changed until they 
fit in their proper places. 

The advantage of this scheme of hous- 
ing is that it gives every bird the best 
possible chance to develop that there is. 
As I said a minute ago, it is a mistake 
to take a few good pullets and turn them 
in with some hens where they do not have 
a chance. And to my mind, it is just about 
as bad to take small pullets and large 
pullets and mix them all up together, and 
then expect them to give a good egg pro- 
duction. It just can't be done. 

In the culling of pullets, health and good 
constitutional vigor are factors that are 
worth keeping in mind. If a bird is poorly 
developed physically, she will make a bet- 
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Putting the Final Touches on the Pullets 


(Continued from page 3) 


ter broiler than a layer. If there are 
some birds that are way behind the others, 
you can tuck them away by themselves 
just to see what they will do. If their im- 
provement is rapid, all right, but if they 
still show little signs of improvement, 
then get rid of them. There is no good 
fooling along and nursing a bird here and 
there on the supposition that they may 
ultimately lay a dozen eggs. Your young 
birds are for egg production, and you 
might better house up a hundred .hat are 
O K than try to kid yourself into counting 
one hundred and twenty-five with the last 
twenty-five made up of the lame, halt and 
the blind. Pick the sound healthy birds, 
and you will be better off in the long run. 
* * * 

I have had a great many persons ask me 
how to keep early maturing pullets from 
going into moult during the fall or winter. 
The question is a perplexing one, and 
frankly I do not believe you can lay down 
any rule that will cover the situation. 
About all I can do is make a few sug- 
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Where Some of Our 745 
Stores Are Located 
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UTUMN’S harvest is made in the Spring. The farmer 

who in April carefully selects his seed, cultivates 

his ground in accordance with sound knowledge and 

experience and guards against injurious insects, is most 
likely to reap a golden crop for his efforts. 


Our 745 Department Stores are conducted in much the same way. 
Carefully selected goods from the World’s markets, backed by 24 
years’ study of the shopping needs of the American people, enable 
us to serve your personal and household wants with a golden har- 


vest of quality merchandise. 


We guard against injurious business losses by buying and sell- 
ing for cash only. This means millions of dollars saved annually, 
every penny of which is passed on to our customers. 


For standard quality merchandise at lower prices—shop at your 


nearest J.C. Penney Company Store. 


J(PenneyCo 


DEPARTMENT STORES 








gestions which may cover the situation. 

The first step in overcoming this moult 
factor is to house your birds before they 
have reached the laying period. If one 
waits until the birds have started in lay- 
ing then the change from range to house 
is in itself enough to cause moult. 

The second step is to make a gradual 
change in all feeds on early maturing birds, 
It is a serious mistake to slap birds from 
a growing ration onto a laying ration. 
Take at least a couple of weeks to make 
the change, especially in the mash, for 
it is here that the trouble will start. 

Another factor which may enter into the 
fall moult is the length of the working 
day. As the days grow shorter the pul- 
let has less time to feed, and her body 
begins to feel the drain of producing eggs. 
The best way to overcome this difficulty 
is by the use of artificial light. Figure up 
the actual number of hours of daylight, 
and as soon as they are less than thirteen 
in number, then start your light, and give 
these pullets a thirteen hour day. 

Probably in spite of these suggestions 
there will be many early birds that will 
still moult, and probably the reason be- 
hind the moult goes back to breeding. I 
believe, if a pullet is bred from a good 
strain of birds, she ought to go through 
without a moult. If she is.a poorer bird, 
in spite of her early maturity, she will 
moult because she has not got the capacity 
to stand the strain. I have seen birds that 
have gone both ways, that is moulted in 
some cases and not in others, and generally 
in these cases provided the above sugges- 
tions had been carried, the breeding stock 
told the story: if the breeders were good, 
the pullets stood up, and vice versa. 


Pennsyivania Farmers Hold A 
Real Dairy Show 
(Continued from tage 3) 

were granted by the show committee, 

One of the most popular features of the 
show was a Clean Milk Production demons 
stration. A. A. Raudabaugh, Tester for 
the Cumberland County Cow Testing Ase 
sociation and C. R. Gearhart were the 
principals plus a scrub cow and a pure- 
bred cow. The lesson to be learned from 
this was that a “scrub” dairyman with 

“scrub” cattle, under “scrub” conditions 

is likely to produce a “scrub” dairy pro- 

duct, while a “pure-bred” dairyman with 
pure-bred cattle, under “pure-bred” con- 
ditions is likely to produce a “pure-bred” 
dairy product. The demonstration ef- 
fectively carried out before an audience 
of nearly 1200 people. 

LIST OF EXHIBITORS 
Guernseys 

J. M. Conrad, Mechanicsburg; J. N. Kru- 
ger, Carlisie; A. P. Loudon, Carlisie; Miss 

Anne McCormick, Harrisburg; H. B. Mc- 

Cormick, Harrisburg; V. McCormick, 


Harrisburg; H. K. McCullough, Newville, 
Geo. Mellirger, Cartiste 
Holsteins 

J. M. Conrad, Mechanicsburg; E. H. Hess, 
Mechanicsburg; Albert Kost, Carlisie; J. N. 
Kruger, Carlisle; Jesse E. Kurtz, Carlisle; 
J. H. Lear, Carlisie; A. N. Lehman, Car- 
lisie, A. P. Loudon, Carlisle; E. C. Ludt, 
Carlisle; Geo. McCoy, Carlisle; J. D. Mc- 
Cullough, Newville; H. L. McMeen, Car- 
lisie; J. B. Meixel, Boiling Springs; Geo. 
Mellinger, Carlisle; L. D. Nailor, Carlisle; 
Niesley Bros., Mechanicsburg; |. V. Otto, 
Carlisie; W. W. Peffer, Newville; John W. 
Raudabaugh, Carlisle; F. B. Sellers, Car- 
lisle; Willis Sheaffer, Huntsdale; Raymond 
Shughart, Carlisle; J. O. Skelley, Shippens- 
burg; Geo. L. Snyder, Carlisle; L. le 
Weary, Carlisle; Harper J. Wetzel, Carlisle; 
Geo. Wilson, Boiling Springs, W. Alex 
Woods & Son, Carlisie; S. W. Zeigler, Me- 
chanicsburg. 


The show was financed by voluntary 
contributions from go local people includ- 
ing auctioneers, banks, distributors of 
milk and Dairy Products, farmers, dairye 
men, milk haulers, veterinarians, ware- 
house men, etc. 

A. A. Borland, head of the Dairy De- 
partment of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege served in the capacity of official 
judge. Judging required ten hours to com- 
plete. Appropriate ribbon premiums have 
been awarded. 
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Make Music Mean More 


One Interest That Can Wait, Too Often It Is Entirely Omitted 


USIC comforts many a lonely heart 
besides brightening almost any 
occasion where it is introduced. Many 
of our readers write and say that the 
chief charm of the radio lies in the op- 
portunity it brings to hear good music, 
by real artists. Certainly our experience 
showed that the phonograph in the hey- 
day of its popularity owed much to the 
fact that it brought to remote homes 
the reproduction ot the world’s greatest 
voices or instrumental performances. 
Aside from the capacity to enjoy fine 
music well rendered, too often the pos- 
sibilities of home music are overlooked. 
It always thrills me with pleasure to see 
a father or mother help the young folks 
along in their ambitions to play the horn 
or the violin or piano or even the uke- 
lele. Practicing sometimes harasses 
over worked nerves, but nothing in 
home life is sweeter than the final re- 
sults of such practice when two or more 
of the family can perform together. 


Encourage the Young Folks 


One very snowy day last winter I 
visited in a home where the nine year 
old son was getting started in lessons 
on the French horn. That afternoon 
he and a group of other boys were to 
give their first public performance. In 
spite of the presence of guests, the bad 
weather and half dozen other factors 
which would have stopped a good many 
parents, the lad’s father drove a mile 
and a half to town in order that the boy 
might be in his appointed place. On 
another evening, when I visited in a dif- 
ferent home, the sixteen year old daugh- 
ter accompanied on the piano while her 
father “fiddled”. Aside from the pleas- 
ure it gave her mother and the guest, it 
was wonderful training for the girl, 
especially since her dad selected some 
“pieces” which she had never played be- 
fore. 

Once I attended a public meeting of 
farm people of a very small community 
in New York State. It just happened 
that the pastor of the church there was 
a fine singer himself and had organized 
a male quartet which would have done 
credit to any place. They not only 
were the high spot of entertainment at 
this meeting, but were constantly being 
called upon to contribute to the pleas- 
ures of the community in song. It 
would have been easy for that man to 
say he was too busy—he was frail be- 
sides—but now after a space of years 
his work towards arousing interest in 
music in that small secluded spot stands 
out in my mind as a special contribu- 
tion towards more enjoyable community 
life. 


Family May Have To Help 

It means sacrifice, of course; sacrifice 
in time and often in money on the part 
of the one performing. In case of chor- 
us or orchestra leadership it is a real 
sacrifice in patience and nerves of the 
leader. The families of performers are 
sometimes greatly inconvenienced in or- 
der to help the good cause. But any- 
thing worth doing requires sacrifice of 
some kind and nothing it seems to me, 
quite repays in such good measure as 
does music. 

The old.time “musical evening” when 
a group of folks gathered at a friend’s 
home for singing or for individual piano 
playing or solos, has almost become ob- 
solete. When we hear fathers and moth- 
ers wailing about the impossibility of 
keeping their young folks at home even- 
ings, perhaps such a “musical evening” 
might be the solution. 

Human beings need to express their 
thoughts and feelings in some form and 
music serves as one form of expression. 
Whether done on an old organ as ac- 
companiment and a group singing old 
favorites or with each one playing an ex- 
pensive instrument, it serves as ex- 
pression. 

The good schools are doing much to 


build up an understanding of music, but night drops low. 


the work of the school has to be supple- 
mented by a great deal of home interest 
if the individual is to get far. 

The ability to understand fine music 
opens up a new world. Some of the 
finest thoughts and feelings ever ex- 
pressed in the world have been recorded 
in the form of music. Failing to under- 
stand music, those records are a closed 
book. One fine thing about an educa- 
tion is that it increases one’s ability to 
enjoy things in every day life—and this 
is very, very true where music is con- 
cerned. 





He Knew The Jug 


N respnose to the question in the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST of August 21, 
1926, Do You Know This Jug? The jug 
is the inside receptacle of an old rain- 
water filter, in use upwards of fifty years 
ago. It was placed in the bottom of a 
straight staved barrel, which was larger 
at the top than at the bottom. The barrel 
then was filled with charcoal, rain-water 
was poured in, this filtered down through 
the charcoal, filling the jug by coming up 
through the small holes in the bottom. 
The large hole in the side of the jug 
connected with the outside faucet and was 





MY HERO 


My hero is no soldier brave, 

He’s only six years old. 

With shining eyes and busy hands 
And hair of ruddy gold, 

He's just like any little boy 

Until he falls, and then— 

He never cries, he only laughs, 
And gets right up again. 


If some rough playmate trips him up, 
He never stops to whine, 

He’s up again and in the game, 

The foremost in the line. 

You always hear his merry laugh, 

You never see his frown. 

He has a host of friends, this boy 
Who simply won’t stay down. 


Ah, little tad, as years pass on, 
Sad falls will come ! know, 
For adverse fates will strike you down, 
With many a ruthless blow. 
But you will win your place arhongst 
Earth’s bravest, noblest men. 
If, when you fall, you only laugh, 
And get right up again. 
—Marcia JorDAN 





used in drawing off the filtered water. 
The hole in the top was for the purpose 
of letting air into the jug as it could not 
be filled or emptied without—Wm. H. 
Feiock, Mt. Morris, N. Y. 





Preserving the Rind of 
Watermeloz 

( TEROn was ii. days gone by regarded 

as the most precious of all preserves. 
But I think that the rind of the water- 
melon equal to any citron I ever used— 
and we used to raise quantities of the 
citrons—which we used with quinces. But 
lemon is equally good, 

Pare off all the green skin of the rind 
vf the watermelon, then chip or dice the 
rind in fine particles; soak over night in 

very weak soluticr. of salted water. Drain 
in a colandar for a1. hour or two—then 
cook in clear water until the rind is 
tender. Do not throw off this water. Add 
sugar as desired, if wanted very sweet— 
add about two thinrds the amount of fine 
granulated sugar as the quantity of the 
cooked rind ‘and the juice of one fresh 
lenon—and about one third of the peel, 
chipped fine, to each quart of sauce, and 
stir through well and cook for twenty 
minutes to one half hour, all according to 
how fast it boils—can and seal and you 
will have a delicious sauce, and at no cost, 
only for the lemon and sugar, and when 
fruits are scarce, i. will be fuily ap- 
preciated.—CLariceE RayMonp, 





Annuals for Window Blooming 
By Acnes Hitco 
| HAVE found that many -of the house- 


plants we would like to grow do not 
thrive in homes where the temperature at 


They may not freeze 
but they seldom give much bloom. Then 
if a cold wave strikes in the night there 
is a good chance they will be caught. We 
have put money and labor into growing 
them, and feel keenly their loss. Many 
homes are without flowers just because 
these losses have discouraged the house- 
wives. Why not do as I have done at 
times—fill the windows with potted 
annuals, either taken up from the flower 
beds or grown from seeds: fall sown. The 
potted plants are best for the seedlings 
will not be ready to bloom until past mid- 
winter unless planted very early. 

The snapdragon is one of the most beau- 


tiful annuals for winter blooming. It is 
really a half-hardy perennial, and even 
some frost will‘not hurt it. The flower 


spikes are much larger inside and the 
colors purer. The fact is well grown 
snapdragons inside would hardly be recog- 
nized as growing on the same plant that 
was lifted from the bed outside. An- 
other point in their favor is the long sea- 
son, for if faded blooms are cut back with 
considerable stem new growths will be 
strong and keep on producing fairly nice 
spikes all winter. 

Probably no annual is more popular than 
the petunia, and by a careful selection of 
varieties the window may be a mass of 
beautiful flowers of all shades. It is best 
to avoid variegated sorts, for self colors 
usually give more satisfaction. 

Another I was especially partial to was 
the nicotiana, but some object to its heavy 
fragrance. It opens toward evening and 
remains open all night, and under the 
lamplight is truly regal in its purity and 
beauty. I care for the nicotiana affinis, 
the white variety, only. 

Vinca Rosea, or the periwinkle, is an- 
other satisfactory winter bloomer, and is 
never without flowers. It branches into 
a fine tree-like form and will continuously 
have one or more blooms at the tip of 
every branch. Two colors, white with 
rose eye, and pure rose, can be gro-vn, 
usually coming in the same packet of seeds. 

The verbena, ageratum, centaurea (corn 
flower), mignonette, nigella (love-in-a- 
mist), cacalia (Flora’s paint brush), 
dianthus pinks of several types, stocks, 
lobelias, and many other of our garden 
favorites may be used. Practically any 
annual will bloom in the house, and many 
times the house grown blooms are much 
finer than those grown outside. 

The care of these is simple. Before 
taking up cut around the plants with a 
sharp knife, making the circle just a littk 
smaller than the pot you expect to use. 
Leave them in the ground for a week or 
two yet to start new roots. The fine 
fiber roots formed at the end of the cut 
roots should be watched in potting to pre- 
vent all the injury possible. This makes 
potting muck more certain, for some sorts 
do not move readily, having but few roots 
and these long. 

I always cut back the plants until only 
stubs of the branches are left. This en- 
courages new growth and the flowers will 
be larger. The soil should be made fairly 
rich, for they are gross feeders, and not 
at all particular as to window location, 
though sun is desirable. 





Escalloped String Beans 

One cup cooked string beans, 1 cup 
cracker crumbs, 1 beaten egg, 1% cups 
milk, 34 cup bean juice, salt and pepper to 
taste. Mix in the order given, put into 
a buttered baking dish, dot the top with 1 
tablespoon butter and bake until solid. 
Delicious either hot or cold.—L, A. C. 

Perhaps you will prefer to have more 
beans and fewer cracker crumbs than 
the receipe calls for. This ts a very 
hearty dish and can well be used for a 
meat substitute. 





Lime builds bones, and one glass of 
milk contains as much lime as a loaf and a 
half of white bread, or nine potatoes, or 
five-and-a-third pounds of beef, or eight 

eggs. 
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hes-wash 
val Toa’ 


in Fels-Naptha! 
Unusualiy goct 
soap and plenty 
of dirt-loosening 
napthaarecombined 
for extra help! They 
clean more quickly, 
more easily ! 


FELS-NAPTHA 


LDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA 














wholesome 
seasoning free 
from pepper 


GULDENS 
Mustard 


In Gulden’s the lively little mus- 
tard seed, choice vinegars and del- 
icate spices are skilfully blended 
to produce a mellow flavor that’s 
most delightful. Charles Gulden, 
Inc., Dept. 4! 48 Elizabeth Street, 
New York City. 


_) Newrecipe book, “Seasoning 
Secrets,” sent free on request 






















The Purity of Cuticura' 
Makes It Unexcelled 


For All Toilet Purposes 











free r¢ 
this world famousSeparator. Liberal trial 
offer and attractive terms. as low 


as $24.95. rite today. payments as low as 





Broadway and 413 St 
NEW YORK 











IRIS ? * SS Pink or Mixed, $3.00 per 100, 
pag prepaid. 

4 mixed, $1. v0 ya 100 mived, F. @. 

Price list. w. . TOPPIN, Merchantville, &. & 
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address. Thus “J. B. 


words. 


to date of issue. 


order 


Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 


A DVERTISEMENTS are imserted im this department at the rate of 7 cents a word. 
The minimum charge per insertion is $1 per week. 
Count as one word each initial, abbreviation and whole number, including name and 
Jones, 44 E. Main St.. Mount Morris. N. Y.” counts as eleven 


Place your wants by following the style ot the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 
VERY weck the AMerIcan AGricULturist reaches OV ER 140,000 farmers in New York 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, not later than the second Monday previous 
Cancellation orders must reach us om the same schedule. 
the low rate to subscribers and their friends. cash or money order must accompany your 


states. Advertising orders must reach our 


Because of 














AGENTS WANTED 


REAL ESTATE 





AGENTS—NEW PLAN, makes it easy to earn 
$50.00 to $100.00 weekly, selling shirts direct to 
wearer. No capital or experience needed. Repre- 

nt a real manufacturer. Write now for FREE 
SAMPLES. MADISON SHIRTS, 566 Broad 
way. New York. 








CATTLE 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN HEIFERS, 9 to 
22 months old, from large producers. Also fall 
cows. LYON & CO., Wyalusing, Pa. 





WANTED A MIDDLE AGED MARRIED 
MAN who knows sheep. We are putting on a 
flock of 50 registered Shropshires this fall and I 
want a man who can look after these for me and 
also do general farm work. We have a large 
roomy house available. Kindly give references in 
your letter and state salary expected. HENRY 
MORGENTHAU, JR., Fishkill Farms, Hopewell 
Junction, N. Y. 








HONEY 





MILK SHOULD TEST FOUR PER CENT. 
=—Milking Shorthorns produce 4 per cent milk. 
They are gentle, hardy, and on good farm care 
and feed produce as much milk and butterfat as 
any milk cows, and the surplus feeds out profita- 
bly for beef requiring less labor than if the 
average quarter section farm crops were fed out 
entirely for milk production. Learn more about 
dual purpose Milking Shorthorns, our forefathers’ 
Durhams. Six months’ subscription to the 
MILKING SHORTHORN JOURNAL 15Se. 
MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY, Box 416, 
Independence, Iowa. 





REGISTERED JERSEY BULL, 18 months 
old, clean herd, imported ancestors, extra fine in- 
dividual. Ask for descrijtion and pedigree. Price, 
a Certificates accepted. EUGENE F 

/ELLS, Tully, N. Y 





FOR SALE—Registered Jersey Bull, 15 months 
old, from accredited herd of Brownsdale Farms, 
Warsaw. Extra fine animal. N. D. WHITCOMB, 
Batavia, N. Y. 


REGISTERED MOLSTEIN BULL, four 
months old, 30 pound sire, $50. Certificates ac- 








cepted, JOSLIN BROS., Chemung, N. Y 
FINE SHORTHORN BULL CALF, _, Six 
months. Dairy type. WM. E. SUTTON, Wind- 
m, N. Y. 








~ DOGS AND PET STOCK 


A FIVE DOLLAR CHECK mailed W. W. 
orton, Ogdensburg, N. Y., will buy a Shep- 
rd pug; $25 check a trained dog. Some start- 
ed, $20. . W: NORTON, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


AT STUD—Purebred Registered Nubian Buck, 
black and tan. Fee, ten dollars. THE ADAMS 
PLACE, Pompton Lakes, N. J. 











RAISE RABBITS for good cheap meat and 
fine furs. We have five kinds of breeding stock 
at $5 per pair and up to $15. MILLER RAB- 
BITRY, Waynesboro, Pa. 


CLAFONY QUALITY BUCKWHEAT 
HONEY. 5-Ibs., $1.10, postpaid third zone; 60- 
Ibs. unprepaid, $6; 120-Ibs.. $11. CLARENCE 
FOOTE, Delanson, New York. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





_ SPECIAL SALE—Homespun tobacco, Smok- 
ing or Chewing. Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
money refunded, four Ibs. $1.00, twelve $2.25. 
Pipe Free. UNITED FARMERS OF KEN- 
TUCKY, Paducah, Ky. 





OAT STRAW and all kinds hay, Clover mixed 
especially. Get delivered prices, Carloads. JAMES 
E. DANTE, Jr., East Worcester, N. Y 





DOLLARS PAID for old postage stamps on 
letters used before 1875. JOHN W. GLAZE, 
Brightwood, Mass. 





DISTINCTIVE PRINTING! Write FRANK- 
LYNPRESS, Milford, N. H. 





CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League Certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, all series. L. F. THORN- 
TON, Dimock, Pa. 





CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League Certifi- 
NYY GEO PHELPS, 450 Broad St., Oneida, 





STOW'S PATENT STOVE BRICK. Fit any 
range. easily applied. Price, One dollar with or- 
der. Castings furnished. Agents wanted. S. J. 
STOW, New Haven, Ct. 





LOOK HERE! Ten pounds extra good mild 
smoking tobacco, $1.45. Pipe free. Chewing 5, 
$1.00. Quality guaranteed. FARMERS’ CLUB, 
160 Hazel, Kentucky. 


_ 


been troubled and confused. It had re- 
vived in him the will to live, if only that 
he might make amends and earn forgive- 
ness for vile assumptions that dishonoured 
only him who entertained them. 

Then her voice roused him. She was 
speaking again, in the same quiet, self- 
contained tones. 

“You have asked me, Mr. Rutledge, what 
motive I had for seeking my father yester- 
day. I may seem to you to be a long time 
in coming to that, and what I have told 
you may seem rather to supply reasons 
why I should have avoided him. But there 
is just this thing more: When Captain 
‘Mandeville discloses to me the bitterness 
of my father’s rancour, the depths of his 
scheming hatred, the extent to which a 
word from him could destroy me, he made 
me realize that, if my father knew him 
under arrest, .hat word, supported by 
Heaven knows what lies, my father might 
speak at once. To prevent this, I went to 
my father at the earliest moment. I as- 
sured him that, as I believed, Captain 
Mandeville was detained only as a precau- 
tionary measure, but that his identity was 
not suspected, and chat presently he would 
be released. My father’s conduct confirm- 
ed all that Captain Mandeville had told me. 
He no longer made any pretence to me. 
He showed himself compounded of vindic- 
tiveness and hatred. He warned me that, 
if harm befell Mandeville, he would de- 
nounce me and my husband with me. He 
had information of the American troops 
and of their movements which he would 
swear were obtained from me, to whom 
my husband had confided them. And, if I 
failed to bring him word every day o: 
Captain Mandeville’s position, he would 
assume the worst and act at once. And 
now you know why I visited him again 
yesterday. It was to reassure him, so that 





SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 


HARDY PERENNIAL FLOWER PLANTS 
and Berry Plants for September and October 
plants. Hollyhock, Oriental Poppy, Anemone, 
Foxglove Bleeding Heart, Hardy Aster, Hardy 
Scabiosa, Hardy Phlox, Columbine, Hardy Lark- 
spur, Canterbury Bells. Tiger Lily, Sweet Will- 
iam, Blue Bells, and 75 other varieties of per- 
ennial flower plants, all perfectly hardy, living 
outdoors during winter. Also Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry. Blackberry, Grape, Gooseberry, Currant, 
Asparagus plants: Roses. Shrubs, Pansies, Hedge 
Plants, Tulips. Hyacinths. Crocuses. Catalogue 
7, HARRY E. SOUIRES, Hampton Bays, 











PEDIGREED COLLIES. One bred female, 
two pups. TRACY NEISH, DeLancey, N. Y. 


COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIFES—Parti-colors, 
black and white. Also reds Eligible, $15 up. 
Send for one of our peppy pups. ROBERT 
WOODEN, Waterloo, N. Y. 








BROKE HUNTING DOGS. 3 coon hounds, 3 
betters, 2 pointers, 9 Fox and 8 rabbit hounds 
7 A. SWEET, Smyrna, N. Y 


FXTENSION LADDERS—20 to 32: ft., 25¢ 
ft. Freight paid. A. L. FERRIS, Interlaken, N. 
We 





RADIO. Crosley Three Tube, Cheap. GARNET 
SIMMS, Lake, New York. 








RAW FURS AND TRAPPING 





LAKE SHORE KENNELS, IUlimrod, N. Y., 
young coon and skunk dogs, $10 
» rabbit and fox hound pups, Beagles 


each Als 
FARM IMPLEMENT 


offers four 








EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS 


Prices are for lots of 25, 50 
Reds, $3, $5.50, $10; White 





BABY CHICKS 
and 100 chicks 


Leghorns $2.50, $4.50, $8; Rocks, $3.00, $5.50, 
$10.00, heavy mixed, $2.50, $4.50, $8.00; light 
mixed, $2.25, $4.00, $7900. Free range, 100% 
delivery. Circular W. A. LAUVER, McAlis 


terville, Pennsylvania 


YOUR CHANCE to buy Guaranteed Madison 
BREEDING 








Square Rosecomb Anconas for 
PURPOSES Sacr ed to accommodate young 
stock. Lowest price’ for Thoroughbreds. DAR- 
WIN SMITH, Jordanville, New York 

90 VARIETIES POULTRY, geese, ducks, 
dogs, pigeons, hares, parrots, ferrets, cavies white 
mice. Free catalog J. A. BERGEY, Telford, 
Pa 





500 BARRON SINGLE COMB White Leghorn 
Pullets, April hatched, from ported blood test- 
ed tock, large. thrifty, ra grown, milk fed 
S ember and October livery, $2 VERNON 
Rk. LAFLER. M lesex, N. Y 


FARM IMPLEMENTS 














WHY is the Ferg n Plow attached to the 
Fr n instead f being trailed behind it on 
* Ask you nearest Ford dealer for the 
a: 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED, A SINGLE MAN for large dairy 
1 milker, d siry work, and 

) a month, 

STOCK 





Must be g 
ed ut raiser Wage Sol 
xd «board BELLI ELLEN 


Branchville, J 


~~ 


> ir 
ARMS 





WOOL WANTED I specialize in wool and 
pelts. Hundreds of satisfied shippers Write for 
prices and tags ALVAH A, CONOVER, Leb- 


non, 





SILVER BLACK FOXES—Superior Govern- 
ment Registered 1926 pups, finest fur producing 
Foxes in the world, €850.00 per pair, delivered 
uny Express Office in U. S. W. W. MUTCH, 
Box 303, Charlottetown, Prince Fdward Island, 
Canada 








REAL ESTATE 





INVESTIGATE SOUTH GEORGIA FARMS 
Write for book on opportunities. Truck, corn. 
zs, cattle dairying. CHAMBER OF 
COMMFRCE, Thomasville, Ga. 


fruit. hog 





; E—Very desirable farm property near 
N. Y. Inquire of MRS. C. R. PLUMB, 
i ie 





FRUIT AND DAIRY FARM, 115 acres, fully 
Hor 


equipped ise has electricity, ample barns, 15 





res fine bear apple orchard. A, A. MILLER, 
»2 West Park, Albion, N. Y. 





50 ACRES near School, Church, Best Mar- 
tone free productive tillage; creek pasture, 


gar bush, woods, fruit. Cozy 7 room cottage, 


porch, conereted basement barn, garage, hen 
house, 2 cow 2 heifers, 75 hens, team, full 
equipment Hay, oats, corn, potatoes, all goes, 

900 down, FRED HUNT, Unadilla, 


$3,500; $1 





$2,200 buys 87 acre farm, 2% miles from 
town, high school, 9 room house, furnace, two 
barns. Silo, grainary, 500 sugar trees, nearly level, 
fifty acres tillable. Owner unable to work it. L. 
D. GALE, Mayville, N. Y. 


SHEEP 


FOR SALE: Fifty young Ewes, Delaine-Me 
tino and Dorset-Merino cross-breds. Being bred 
to Registered Dorset Rams for early lambs. 
Healthy, in good condition. Must reduce flock, 
account short hay crop. TRANQUILLITY 
FARMS, Arthur Danks, Mgr., Allamuchy, N. J. 








FATRHOLME HAMPSHIREDOWNS. Rams 
and Ewes. Always the same good quality. EARL 
D. BROWN, Ilion, N. Y. R. No. 2. 


REGISTERED SOUTHDOWN yearling rams 
at reasonable prices. L. M. COLBERT’S SONS, 
East Chatham, N. Y. 








REGISTERED Delaine yearling rams, also 
fifty registered Delaine ewes. J. C. WEATHER- 
BY, Trumansburg, N. Y. 








SWINE 


BIG TYPE, O. I. C. PIGS, World’s Grand 
Champion strain, $12 with pedigree. Will ship C. 
O. D. Large, thrifty, bred gilts, $40. VERNON 
R. LAFLER, Middlesex, N. Y. 








0. TI. C. PIGS. Five to six weeks old boars 
and sows for breeding purposes. Selected for 
quality, type and prolificness. Silver or Fisher 


strains. Price $8 each plus 75¢ for registration 
paper. CHAS. E. HARRIS & SON, Middlebury, 
Vt. 





REGISTERED O. I. C. pigs, 6 to 7 weeks old, 
$11; 8 to 10 weeks old, $13. Best blood lines. 
Ship on approval. GEO. N. RUPRACHT, Mal- 
lory, N. Y. 








WOMEN’S WANTS 


PATCHWORK. Send fifteen cents for house- 
hold package, bright new calicoes and _percales. 
Your money’s worth every time. PATCHWORK 
COMPANY. Meriden. Conn. 








BARREL LOTS Slightly Damaged Crockery, 
Hotel Chinaware, Cookingware, Glassware, ete. 
Shipped direct from Factory to Consumer. Write 
for Particulars. E. SWASEY & COMPANY, 
Portland. Maine. 





DAISY BOOKLETS, together with working 
pattern for the cover, suitable for gifts or favors 








j 
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The Carolinian 


(Continued from page 14) 


I might keep him quict.’ She ceased. ‘That 
is all I have to tell you. It is all that I 
know, and I swear to you that every word 
of it jis true. Deeply, bitterly, do I regret 
the folly into which cowardice has led me. 
But I repeat that, however the British may 
have been warned, they were not warned 
through me.’ 

Her words had the quality of sincerity 
that compels belief, and there was a spell 
of silence after she had finished. 

And then Middleton came in bringing 
the letter Rutledge had requested. The 
Governor took it, and spread it on the 
table, face downwards, studying some 
pencilled notes with which its back was 
covered. 

Rutledge looked up from the sheet of 
paper on which he was beginning to 
scribble. 

‘How, exactly, did your husband con- 
vey the information to you?’ he asked, 
remembering that question of time 
which Latimer had raised. 

‘How?’ She knit her brows, puzzled 
by the question. ‘He told me.’ 

‘He told you? By word of mouth?’ 
She nodded, wondering why Rutledge 
should lay such stress upon those ques- 
tions. ‘When did he tell you?’ 

‘Yesterday morning, before he went 
to the lines.’ 

‘No, no, madam? 
Bethink you.’ 

‘I am not mistaken; it was, as nearly 

as I can remember, at about ten o’clock 
yesterday morning.’ 
_ ‘Madam,’ said Moultrie, ‘this is not the 
truth. He could not have told you then, 
because he did not know it. He did not 
learn of it from his excellency until 
close on twelve.’ 

She looked at them in bewilderment. 
But his sphinx-like excellency met her 
gaze in silence. ‘Nevertheless, he told 
me then,’ she insisted. 

‘But don’t you see that it is fulse, 
ma’am?’ cried Gadsden. “That what you 
say is impossible.’ 

‘It sounds impossible,’ said Rutledge, 
slowly, ‘and yet .. . It is necessary to 
remember that Carey was arrested an 
hour before Major Latimer returned 
from the lines. That Major Latimer 
could not possibly have sent a message 
is, I think, within our knowledge: ¢er- 
tainly within General Moultrie’s and 
my own. For, from the moment that I 
told him this secret tintil he went with 
Colonel Smith to meet the British com- 
missioners, he was never out of our 
sight for a second.” He,turned to th 
‘Major Latimer, I recall now that you 
were singularly reluctant to go upon 
th’; errand for me; that the communi- 
cation of the secret excited you very 
oddly; you made excuses: at first you 
urged your exhausted condition as a 
reason why you should not be sent; then 
you put forward a foolish objection bas- 
ed upon your rank. Will you be frank 
with us now?’ 

(To Be Continued) 


You are mistaken. 





The How And Why Of Rugs 
(Continued from page 15) 

the floor is bad taste. Rugs that set off 
the walls and furniture and offer a pleas 
ing color contrast are desirable, rather 
than having a monotony of color through- 
out. 
Mr. William Brown, chief designer of 
the mills, gave a lecture on floor covering 
design which showed a most thorough 
grasp of the subject of design. He main- 
tains that decorative art cannot be disso 
ciated from real culture and that designs 
which live must have something back of 
them. Chinese art was given as an ex- 
ample because it is subtle, deep, full of 
philosophy and mysticism and has there- 
fore lived for ages. 

Mr. Gilbert H. Durston, was chairman 
of the executive committee and every de- 
tail for the comfort and entertainment as 
well as information of the editors was 


She each, JULES ST. ANGE, Alexandria, Va. carefully planned. 























— Agriculturist, September 25, 1926 


A Very Present Help in Time of Trouble 


(Continued from page 5 


Down 
NOW 


Buys a WITTE 
All-Fuel Engine 






This WITTE Encine 


Is Sold Direct from Factory To 
You on Your Own Terms—No 


Interest Charges. 
ERE’S the engine that has revoultionized 


power on th rm—makes every job easy and 
cheap. Low priced~in all sizes 1% to 30 H-P. Simple 
to operate and free from usual ne troubles. Over 
150.00C WITTE Engines in usetoday. 


Burns Kerosene, Gas-Oil, 
Gasoline, Distillate or Gas 


Delivers power far in excess of rating on the cheapest 

fuels Built to burn any fuel—no attachments new 

essary. Completely guloped with WICO Magneto, 

square protect die-cast bearings, speed 2: 

power regulator and governor. 

Scrap Your Old Engine—Pay a Little of it | 
Down on the New. 


Save Your Money By Buying 
From the Maker 


Write tor my Big, Free, Illustrated Catalog and de 
tails of —— No 
alsc of Log and Tree — -in-1 Saw Rigs and Pump- 
‘ng Outfits. ED. H. W Pres. 


sees Eapare mane KANSAS CITY Seee, tees 








PITTss' 
1805 Wites Bldgs tAL 


quick shipments also made from nearest of 
these warehouses: Minneapolis, Minn., Atlanta, 
Ga.. Trenton, N. J., Richmond, ‘Va., Tampa, Fla., 
New Orleans, La., Dallas, Tek., Laredo, Tex., 
Denver, Colo., Billings, Mont., New York, N. ¥. 
Albany N. Y., Bangor, Me., Portland, Ore., and 
1 os Antetes, Calif. 





ae 


dJnNEW YORK 
#9 ner day 


GOES A LONG WAY 


EW YORK is just as expen- 
sive as you make it! 


You enjoy genuine comfort and 
the utmost in convenience for as 
low as $2.50 per day when you 
stop at the Hotel Martinique. 

Located in the heart of the city, 
the Martinique offers to every 
discriminating traveler the op- 
portunity to live right at the 
right price while in New York. 

Please investigate Martinique 
Service. It’s worth your while— 
and we're more 
than anxious to 
prove that the 
Martinique really 
offers “The Best 
Without Extrav- 
agance.” 

A. E. Singleton 
Resident Manager 


Hotel 


MARTINIQUE 
Mfiliated with Hotel MApin 


BROADWAY-32 0 33 STREETS 


ie NEW YORK CITY RY 











Te benefit by our guarantee of ads 
you must say 


“I saw your ad in 
American Agriculturist’’ 








ship o1 steamboat, in or on which the In- 
sured is traveling as a fare-paying passen 


ger; or 
(b) By the wrecking or disablement ol a 
public omnibus, taxicab, or automovile 


stage, which is veing driven or operatea at 
the tume of such wrecking or disablement 
by a ucensed driver plying for public hire, 
and wm which such Insured is traveling as 
a fare-paying passenger, or 

(c) By the wrecking o7 disablement of, or 
by being accidentally thrown trom, a pri- 


vate automobile or a private norsedrawn 
insured is rid- 


vehicle, in or on which the 
ing o: driving, provided that the insured 
is not operating such automobile or vehicle 


passengers for hire, or that 
» is not being used 
escape the 
criminal 


while carrying 
such automobile or vehick 
for a criminal purpose or to 
consequences of an illegal or a 
use or arrest by vested authority. 

lf such injuries shail result in any of the 
Specific tosses set forth below on or before 
the THIRTIETH day following the date ot 
the accident, the Company will pay for 
such Specific Loss, as follows: 


FOR LOSS OF— 


RFS 2... ccccccccccescceces: $1,000.00 
Both Hands ......--«++++++- 1,000.00 
Both Feet ........ccccesere ae 
ht of Both Eyes .......- ’ . 
on 1,000.00 


One Hand and One Foot .. 


nd Sight of One 
One Hand a g 1,000.00 


1,000.00 
500.00 
500.00 


By@ .nccccccccscsccccs 
One Foot and — of One 
WE sacccccees ose 
Either Hand .......-++e+++* 
Either Foot ......-- 
Sight of Either ‘Eye pkeaeow 
PART fi 

It the lusured sustains injures in any 
manner specified in Part I which shall not 
fatal or cnuse loss as aforesaid but 
continuously, and wholly 
Insured from per- 


prove 
shall immediately, 


disable and prevent the 

forming each and every duty pertaining to 

any and every kind of business, mbor or 

occupation during the time of such disa ble- 

ment but not exceeding thirteen consecu- 

tive weeks, the Company will pay indemn- 
ten dollars per week 


ity al the rate of 
-ALIT Ht 
LIFE, $1,000.00 provided 
injury ef 


FOR LOSS OF 
that the bodily 
herein shall be the sole cause of death of 
the Insured and that Such injury shail oe- 
eur: By the wrecking or disablement of a 
tractor. a mowing, reaping or binding ma- 
chine, a harrow or a plow, which is being 
operated at the time of such wrecking or 
disablement by the Insured. , 


fected as stated 


PART IV 


Emergency Benetit—-(Registration, Iden- 
tification and Fimancial Aid) The Company 
person insured hereunder, 
reason of injury, be 

communicate with 
upon receipt of 


will register the 
and if he shall, by 
physically unable to 
relatives or friends, will, 
a message giving this policy number, im- 
mediately transmit to such relatives or 
friends as may be known to it uny in- 
formation respecting the Insured and will 
defray all expenses necessary to put the 
Insured in communication with and in the 
eare of relatives or friends, provided such 
expense shall not exceed the sum of One 
Hundred Dollars 
“ART V 

Fifty Per Cent. Accumulation—-BPach con 
secutive renewal hereof without default in 
the payment of the premium will increase 
the amount of benefits provided for Loss of 
Life, Sight or Dismemberment sustained 
in the manner deseribed in Paragraph (a) 
of Part 1 at the rate of ten per cent of the 
original amount until fifty per cent is thus 
added, and thereafter so long as this policy 
shall remain in force, the insurance as 
herein provided shall be for the said orig- 
inal amounts in addition to the accumula- 
tions. 

When this protection is suggested to 
you, we urge you to read the policy very 
carefully. It is a limited policy but the 
limitations are clearly stated in the policy, 
and if you will read it you will not have 
to take anyone else’s statements as to what 
it will and will not do. 

We repeat that nothing that we are do- 
ing is of any more benefit to farm people 
than the protection we are offering them 
through this policy against accidents. Be- 
fore starting this work, the publisher of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST made a very 
careful investigation of the North Ameri- 
can Accident Insurance Company. He 
found that ic is the oldest accident insur- 
ance company successfully selling health 
and accident insurance, that it is absolutely 
reliable and always does exactly as it 
promises. Back of the company and back 
of the policy is the record of the old re- 


liable AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


ways keeping its promises in the letter and ' 


spirit. 





Old Books Wanted 


R. Clifford E. Davis, Box 267, Cum 

berland, Md., writes us a rather 

lonely letter and states that it is “the 
last leaf on the tree.” 

“I haven’t a single relative left, so 
Christmas usually means nothing but 
a lonely day. I have not been a milk 
away for nine years.” 

We understand that Mr. Davis is ill, 

so that it is nc wonder that time hangs 


heavily. He asks for the companionship 
of books and magazines of the “solid, 
sensible sort.” If you have stowed 


away in the garret or clsewhere, some 
books that you do not need or some 
high-grade magazines, we believe you 
could do a real service by sending Mr 
Davis some as a present. 





Collect on Unfilled Contract 
Did Not Stand By Guarantee 


“My son seeing an ad in our paper for 
Syncro distributors, wrote the Company in 
regara to their distributors. He rece ved 
an answer by return mail stating they 
would advance same on receipt of $4.50 and 
at the end of five days if same did not im- 
Prove running of the car to return same 
and they would refund the money. We 
gave this distributor a good trial and ! 
am convinced it Is of mo use on our car. 
We returned same writing, stating our ex- 
perience and to date have not received 
our money. Would like to know what we 
could do in regard to this matter or if you 
could take the case in your hands.” 


E wrote to the Syncro Motors Com- 
pany of Battle Creek, Michigan, im- 
mediately upon receipt of our subscriber’s 
three after writ- 


letter. but to date, weeks 


have not received any ac- 
Obviously our subscriber 
advertisement in AMERI- 


risky 


ing them, we 
knowledgement 
did not see this 
cAN Acricutturist. It is 
to send money away for these appliances. 
Usually if there is any merit to the ap- 
pliance, they are willing to give it a trial 
hefore full payment is made. Further- 
if appliances of this character are 
you will usually see 


rather 


more 
of any material good, 
the local garage man putting them in stock. 
At least. he will be sufficiently informed 
on them to give vou an intelligent report. 
We are still hoping the Svnero Motors 
will satisfactorily adjust this complaint, 
but under the present circumstances it is 
to send them any 


a decided risk inoney. 


a 


For Grange Lecturers 


5 hes planning of a good program for 

Grange meetings, Farmers Club meet- 
ings or other social gatherings of Farm 
people is no small task and yet it is a very 
necessary task if such meetings are to be 
a suecess. In addition to the work of 
making out the program is the difficulty 
of getting the members to do their part. 
Farm yecple are busy and they do not have 
libraries next door where they can go for 
material they may need to prepare for 
debates or tallcs. 

It has occurred to us that we might be 
able to be of service by suggesting pro- 
grams and supplying a few facts that could 
be used im preparing such programs. As 
a start we have outlined debates on three 
subjects: Should farmers use Saturday 
afternoon as a half holiday? Is the young 
man who selects farming as his life work 
making a mistake? I. prohibition under 
present conditions a damage rather than 
a benefit? We will be glad to send copies 
of these outlines to any grange Iccturer, 
farmers club or to others who feel they 
will be a help to them. A debate is one 
of the best ways ‘o start a discussion. 

The State College of Agriculture has 
published a bulletin on the “Principles of 
Debate,” No. 149, which contains some 
valuable suggestions. The Reference Sec- 
tion of the New York State Library of 
the University of the State of New York 
at Albany will on request send material 
that will aid in preparing debates. 


for al- | 
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3 Tons 
Heats 
§S Rooms 


(with the Bulldog Furnace I used 3 
tons of hard coal last winter to heat 
our 8 room house.”—Lester F. Coons, 
Ellenville. N. Y. 

That’s what the Bulldog does with 
coal! Here’s what it does with about 
the lowest grade fuel you can think of! 
“I can run my Bulldog furnace steady 
for fourteen days in normal weather 
conditions on the actual cost of fifty 
cents.” So writes F. R. Redetzke, of 
Cleveland, North Dakota, and he adds: 
“Hard to believe, is it? That’s what 
some of my neighbors thought until I 
showed them! We have an unlimited 
amount of grain screenings in this 


r 
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country. That’s the fuel I am using.” 
Cuts Coal Bill in Half! 


“I had a hot air furnace in our seven-room 
house before I the Bulldog and our house 
was alwayscold. With the re it only 
takes half as much coal and we had weather 
below zero, and the house was nice and warm 
in the morning when we got up. We never 
have the draft on more than half: anhourata 
time, and it has the place red hot. it itkeepe the 
fire all day in mild weather.” —JessT.Conrad, 
1121 W. Arch St., Shamokin, 


Heats Seven Rooms Instead of One! 


“We have seven rooms, four on the first floor 
and three on the second, and the Bulldog 
heats them fine. 
more coal to heat the whole house than it did 
to oa one room with a stove using cen 
















coal.” —J.B. Smith, 19ElmSt., Somerville 


Comes Completely Erected ! 
Fits any Height of Basement 
Goes Through any Door 
You Install It Yourself! 


Bulldog Is Just What He Wanted! 


“I wanted a square heater that would not 
take up half my cellar, also one with a square 
fire box, so my fire would burn even. I lived 
in a place with a furnace having a round fire 
box and never had an even fire. I wanted a 
poater at would not break my back to chabe 
one that would save coal and give me heat. 
have it today installed in our cellar. It is a 
lidog.”"—Robert P. Carter, Kingston, N. Y. 





If you are event of a pipeless fur- 
nace, or any ee write for our free cata 
log. The Bulldog is one furnace you MUS1 
investigate. Comes completely erected 
fiteany height of basement, goes throug! 
any door and you install it yourself! 


No Money 
Down! 


The Bulldog is sent you for free inspection. | 

Then, if satisfied, you make only small 
monthly payments, at our amazingly low 

peieel | ~ Sain in both East | 

p from nearest point. | 

rt t en buying any furnace until you | 
find out about the Bulldog. Write at once 
for our special offer and our free catalog, 
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dog success. Get ri 





together with mn 
Kot | 
Mail this coupon todo a 





oa. Bulldog Furnace Co. ..«: 
Babson Bros., Sole Distributors 
19th and California Ave., Dept. 30-66Chicage 


Without piecing. me i oxy = f ~y4, send 
me your free catalog and specia er on the 
Bulideg Pipekss 


. (Print name and address plainly) 
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of Factory Prices 


Lhtroducing Sensational 






Reduced Prices 


Pres. Buy Direct--Save '/s to 4/2 
on Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces--200 STYLES AND SIZES 


Send for this Bargain Book 
Today---FREE 


Here it is—fresh from the press—the newest and greatest of Kalamazoo 
books. You'll find in this frce catalog over 200 styles and sizes—a greater 
variety than you will find in 20 big stores—including the newest in heating 
stoves, gas stoves, coal and wood ranges, combination gas and coal ranges, 
furnaces, both pipe and one-register type, oil stoves; also many porcelain 
enamel ranges in delft blue and pearl grey illustrated in actual colors. And 
new mahogany porcelain enamel heating stoves. 


5 Year Guarantee Bond 600,000 Customers 













Gas 


Stoves 






















$ 50 Kalamazoo in this new book completely You have heard of Kalamazoo-direct-to<- 
penta B tif 1 revolutionizes all stove, range and fur- you for 26 years. You have seen our ad- 

up eauttiu > nace selling policies and brings straight vertisements before. If you have never 

* to you the most sensational guarantee answered one, answer this one by all 

or Porcelain Enamel | of quality ever written. Now, for the means. Clip the coupon at the bottom 
; Ran es first time in this catalog or any other of this page. Mail today. Thousands of 

g catalog or any store, you are offered a extra copies of this catalog have been 






5 year guarantee on all stoves, ranges printed. Everybody will want one. Kal- 


Yow will admire the sparkli : ; 
e the sparkling and furnaces against defects in material amazoo customers saved over $1,000,000 



























































Leenggamanss) | beauty of the new _colorful Kala- and workmanship. by buying direct from the factory last 
reese | awvere mazoo Porcelain Enamel ranges year. There are now 600,000 pleased 
tee on i ; and heating stoves—as easy to - Kalamazoo customers and this great 
rm 5 heer Heating clean as a china dish Every- Reduced Factory Prices ponte 5 is growing by the thousands each 
. a - a % | y - ~ . . . 
fi i } Stoves where these attractive ranges and And right on top of this announcement, 
j i $ 20 mahogany heating stoves are tak- pabeennaee maiane a substantial ss 
' ; . i ’ ; auction on a stoves, ranges an ur- 
HM { 2 “& ing the plac of the old plain black aces. Just as our’ unrivaled quality Cash or Easy Terms-- 
~ stoves and ranges. ou will never permits us to give you a broad gauge . we 
i know how charming your kitchen > year guarantee, our en ree gg a 30 days trial--360 days 
2 ’ ae lS Tatiege” ir crease in business—a business whi 
can be until you brighten it with a has practically doubled in 3 years—en- Approval Test 
Kalamazoo Porcelain Enamel ables us through bigger production and on Kal t an? 
range. Kalamazoo leads all others greater buying power to slash prices. In "4.00" agin” $3.00 monthly. You caa 
im the ~ range : . Ss this book you are getting values hither- % - n, os.00 moniBy. TOU Cam 
in the quality and beauty of these : get 30 days trial in your home and 360 
: to unheard of in the stove and furnace 
ranges, Our business on these industry. You actually save one-third days approval test. In addition to our 
ranges increased over 800% last year. to one-half by doing business with this 5 year guarantee our $100,000 bank bond 
The long-lasting enamel is baked on in great 13 acre factory. guarantee is a promise of satisfaction or 
our own enameling plant. Full des- money back. 
eriptions and iilustrations in actual 
color in this new book. Mail coupon Kalamazoo Facts * 
today for your cupy 24 Hour Shipments 
24 Hour Shipments Satisfaction or Money Back 

















—— ~~ —s] 30 Days Trial Cash on Easy Payments Kalamazoo is near to everywhere, 24 
rtf 2 ; comers 360 Dave Boorse! Test hour shipping service saves your time! 
} ido i Ranges payed om =a an Kalemazoo is the largest stove, range 
} . ; 26 Years in Besiness Safe Delivery Gearantesd and furnace company in the world sell- 
4 = "30S Above All Else—Quality ing direct from factory to family. 
MS ‘i ‘gy Above all else---Quality 






























Remember this, Kalamazoo specializes in the manu- 
facture of stoves, ranges and furnaces. We build in 
»“large quantities and sell in large quantities. Isn’t it 
reasonable to suppose that you can get better quality 
at lower prices from a factory whose sole interest 
in making stoves and furnaces than you can anywhere 
else in the world? Prove it yourself. Send for this 
satalog today. Compare the quality, beauty, weight 
and size of Kaiamazoo products with others. Don’t 
make the mistake of buying elsewhere before you doe 
“this. Simply write your name in the coupon below. 











SAVED $24.00 ite 





R ved your K maz Pr range several 
aia peer ig mg el my Make a Triple Saving on a 
y wife wsed i ince, every da 1d ot 
. yh are cued, Te tt SS Kalamazoo Furnace 
y and r saving | ean be be e : 
saved at $24.00 on it. Must also thank $° ‘5 VS 1. You make a big saving on the price df the furnace 
t eat ne ve ur eu ft omer i ~oe itse! if. 
: ADOLPH TUREK, Foster, Neb. ad 2 You make a big saving in fuel every month. 
_ Saved $69.00 on 3. You save the cost of installation because Kalama- 
KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY Furnace zoo FREE pians and FREE service eliminate en- 
; Manufacturers Our Kalamazoo Pipe- tirely any difficulties of installation. 
801 Rochester Avenue Kalamazoo, Michigan less furnace keeps every Use a Kalamazoo stove or furnace for 30 days trial in 
se "4 oa and corner of our your own home. No one can tell you what a stove or 
t . PON TODAY heme which is a 6 room furnace is like until they actually use it. mg 
MAIL THIS COU house, comfertable all yourself, Isn’t that fair? Just mail the coupon an 
Kalamazoo Stove Company, Manufacturers winter. We saved $69.00 get the facts. Thousands have ~~ p : ces 
801 Roochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. on the winter's supply themselyes in a few hours time. ou can too. 
Plea 1 me vour new FREE catalog. I am interest- of coal and gas, 
- . ( ) gas stoves ( ) cor n pas 1. H. BOWMAN, 
a zea ( Df wes ( ). OC k article in which you are Bridgeport, Ohio, 
\ 1) Furnaces 


TAIN cccccccecccccscecceeeccceeoccceeseeeesesosesre Pi ; 4 
Pibe- > s “ . Fae peor Fa 7 Trade Mark 
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